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Let’s  Do  the  Whole  Job 

(Helping  Prospeaive  Teachers  Deal  with  the  Range  oj  the  Teacher’s 
Activities  in  the  Total  School  Community) 

By  MARGARET  LINDSEY 
Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Guiding  the  experiences  of  boys  groups,  school-community  councils, 
and  girls  in  the  classroom  is  and  curriculum  committees  as  an  in- 
only  one  of  the  responsibilities  tegral  part  of  the  guidance  function 
carried  by  today’s  teacher,  but  it  is  in  the  classroom.  Likewise,  teachers 
the  central  one.  The  role  of  the  teach-  should  consider  the  variety  of  activi- 
er  in  America’s  present  educational  ties  designed  for  personal  growth,  for 
program  is  deep  and  broad.  And,  there  citizenship  development,  and  for  pro- 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  fessional  stimulation  as  opportunities 
schools  take  a  more  and  more  signifi-  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  ability 
cant  part  in  contributing  to  and  pro-  in  the  guidance  of  learning, 
viding  direction  for  society,  teachers  To  help  students  develop  construc- 
will  need  to  carry  even  greater  respon-  tive  attitudes  toward  such  activities, 
sibilities.  One  notable  fact  regarding  to  provide  opportunities  for  experi- 
the  trend  toward  broadening  and  deep-  ence  in  many  different  aspects  of  the 
ening  the  teacher’s  responsibilities  is  teacher’s  job,  and  to  assist  students  in 
that  all  movements  in  this  direction  perceiving  proper  relationships  among 
are  for  a  singular  purpose — that  of  teacher  activities  become  major  obliga- 
providing  better  learning  experiences  tions  of  those  persons  working  closely 
for  boys,  and  girls.  It  is  important  with  prospective  teachers.^  While  the 
that  teachers  in  service  and  prospective*  entire  pre-service  prt^ram  should  con- 
teachers  perceive  clearly  the  relation-  tribute  to  these  ends  and  many  isolated 
ship  between  the  increasingly  mani-  experiences  will  be  had  by  students 
fold  nature  of  the  job  and  the  central  prior  to  student  teaching,  yet  those 
purpose  of  guiding  learning  activities  guiding  the  student  teaching  program 
in  the  classroom.  In  other  words,  should  assume  responsibility  for  help- 
teachers  must  see  participation  in  such  ing  students  to  experience  in  a  real 
activities  as  child  study  programs,  school  situation  the  complete  role  of 
community  surveys,  parent  study  the  teacher. 
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That  this  particular  responsibility 
does  not  receive  adequate  attention  is 
evident  from  studies  of  present  prac¬ 
tices  in  institutions  preparing  teachers 
and  from  follow-up  studies  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  teacher  educating  institutions. 
A  recent  analysis  of  experiences  pro¬ 
vided  prospective  teachers  in  member 
institutions  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  Colleges  (now  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education)  revealed  that  the 
further  removed  from  the  actual 
directing  of  learning  activities  within 
the  classroom  suggested  experiences 
for  pre-service  teacher  education  were, 
the  fewer  opportunities  for  students  to 
have  those  experiences  were  provided.* 
To  put  it  another  way,  member  insti¬ 
tutions  provided  many  opportunities 
for  students  to  work  in  classrooms  with 
a  teacher  and  children  but  provided 
few  opportunities  for  students  to  work 
with  a  total  school  staff  on  a  whole 
school  program,  and  still  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  participate  in  school-com¬ 
munity  activities. 

Follow-up  studies  of  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  and  studies  of  the  problems  of  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  show  also  that  the 
products  of  present  teacher  education 
programs  are  inadequately  prepared  to 
participate  in  many  of  the  activities 
now  accepted  as  part  of  the  teaching 
job. 

Miss  Mark  was  one  of  the  most 
superior  students  the  teachers  college 
had  ever  had.  Those  who  worked  with 
her  on  the  college  campus  predicted 
that  she  would  be  an  outstanding 
teacher  of  children.  She  was  enthusi¬ 
astic,  intelligent,  and  possessed  a 
rather  unusual  sensitivity  to  children. 
Late  in  October  of  her  first  year  of 
1 
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teaching,  a  representative  from  the 
college  visited  Miss  Mark  to  see  how 
she  was  getting  along  and  if  the  college 
might  be  of  any  service  to  her. 

The  principal  of  the  elementary 
school  where  Miss  Mark  was  teaching 
greeted  the  visitor  from  the  college 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and,  “I’m  so  glad 
to  have  you  come  for  I  don’t  know  how 
to  help  Miss  Mark.  She  is  in  many 
ways  superior,  but  she  is  not  able  to 
handle  this  job.” 

Over  dinner  that  evening.  Miss 
Mark  poured  out  her  troubles  to  the 
college  representative.  In  brief  she 
said:  Student  teaching  was  the  best 
part  of  my  college  work.  But,  it  was 
so  inadequate.  .  .  .  Why,  do  you  know 
that  when  I  began  in  the  fall,  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  was  like  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  whole  group  of  children  for 
a  whole  day.  I  didn’t  know  how  to 
talk  to  parents  when  they  came  to  see 
me.  I  had  almost  no  idea  of  how 
courses  of  study  were  developed  and 
what  I  should  do  when  I  was  asked 
to  serve  on  a  curriculum  committee. 
Were  there  any  clubs  in  the  school  I 
worked  in  ?  I  never  knew  of  any. 
Did  we  ever  have  all-school  assembly 
programs  ?  I  never  saw  one. 

Later  in  the  evening.  Miss  Mark 
broke  down  and  confessed  that  part  of 
her  trouble  was  that  she  was  unhappy 
living  in  the  community.  She  said 
that  she  had  been  invited  out  by  sev¬ 
eral  people,  but  that  she  found  they 
talked  about  things  she  didn’t  know 
and  that  she  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the 
conversation — such  things  'as  opinions 
on  the  draft  bill  and  the  Middle  East 
situation. 


The  following  day  this  same  college 
representative  visited  a  high  school 

American  .Association  of  Teachers  Colleffes,  School  and  Community  Laboratory 
The  .Association,  1947,  pp.  170-171. 
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teacher  in  an  adjoining  town.  The 
story  here  was  similar.  Mr.  Ramsdell, 
whom  everybody  liked  and  called 
Jack,  was  fairly  successful  on  his  job, 
but  he  was  in  a  complaining  mood 
when  he  had  lunch  with  the  college 
representative.  His  complaints  all 
centered  in  the  fact  that  “nobody  in 
the  college  told  me  I  would  have  to  do 
all  of  these  things  as  a  teacher.”  He 
referred  to  sponsoring  the  yearbook, 
taking  tickets  at  the  basketball  game, 
participating  on  a  city-wide  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  core 
of  English-social  studies,  and  acting 
as  librarian  three  periods  a  week. 

When  the  college  representative  got 
back  to  the  camps,  he  immediately  ex¬ 
plored  all  the  records  there  on  these 
and  other  students  whom  he  had  visit¬ 
ed.  Sure  enough.  Miss  Mark  had 
done  her  student  teaching  in  the 
Laboratory  School  in  the  second  grade. 
While  there,  the  record  showed  she  had 
taught  two  small  groups  in  reading 
and  had  observed  the  children  on  the 
playground  and  in  the  art  center  while 
a  specialist  had  directed  activities.  A 
notation  on  her  record  indicated  that 
the  supervising  teacher  thought  very 
highly  of  Miss  Mark,  but  that  she  was 
concerned  because  Miss  Mark  was  get¬ 
ting  such  a  poor  picture  ^f  what  the 
job  of  teaching  really  was  like.  Jack’s 
record  showed  that  he  had  taught  two 
classes  in  TJnIteJ  States  history  in  a 
cooperating  high  school.  The  cooper¬ 
ating  teacher  had  commented  that 
Jack  never  seemed  to  have  time  “even 
to  have  a  conference,  let  alone  do  some 
of  the  other  things  he  ought  to  be  do¬ 
ing  around  the  high  school.” 

It  may  appear  to  the  reader  that  the 
two  cases  cited  above  are  isolated  ones 
representing  the  rare  exception,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Similar  experiences 


have  been  had  by  the  dozen  by  those 
persons  who  have  made  follow-up 
studies  of  numerous  types. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  in  public  schools  provide  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  on  this  point  when  they 
discuss  problems  of  beginning  teach¬ 
ers.  Tbey  say  many  teachers  fail  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
along  with  the  teacher  next  door;  or 
they  enter  the  profession  with  skewed 
concepts  of  the  role  of  supervision ;  or 
they  have  new  ideas  of  how  to  teach 
and  of  what  experiences  the  school 
should  provide,  but  they  have  little 
ability  to  work  with  others  in  making 
curriculum  revisions.  They  say,  too, 
that  beginning  teachers  are  floored 
with  the  number  of  different  tasks 
they  must  undertake,  and  that  they 
get  snowed  under  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  their  time  wisely. 
These  administrators  and  supervisors 
suggest  that  teacher-educating  institu¬ 
tions  try  to  give  students  a  more  real 
picture  of  the  job  of  the  teacher,  with 
its  many  aspects,  and  that  this  be  done 
in  representative  schools. 

Guiding  student  teachers  in  dealing 
with  a  wide  range  of  teacher  activities 
is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
supervisor  of  student  teaching.  It  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  that  by  the  time  stu¬ 
dents  come  for  student  teaching  they 
will  have  had  contact  with  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  functions  of  the  teacher.  All  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  had  some;  some  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  had  more  contacts  than 
others ;  some  students  will  have  grown 
more  due  to  previous  contacts  than 
other  students  will  have  grown.  For 
all  studerUs  there  is  need  to  provide  a 
total  experience  which  ties  together 
previons  learnings  and  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  perceive  activities  in  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  whole.  For  all  students 
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there  is  need  to  provide  some  addi¬ 
tional  experiences  which  can  be  had 
only  as  a  student  becomes  a  working 
member  of  a  team  in  a  real  school 
situation. 

Only  a  few  of  the  activities  of  the 
teacher  are  performed  in  isolation. 
Pre-planning  for  work  with  boys  and 
girls,  reflection  and  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  individuals  (both  pupils 
and  teacher),  certain  clerical  and  rou¬ 
tine  tasks,  and  some  record-keeping — 
these  probably  represent  the  major 
activities  in  which  a  teacher  engages 
alone.  Even  these,  when  well  done, 
many  times  involve  other  human 
beings.  The  great  hulk  of  the  work 
of  the  classroom  teacher  must  he  done 
in  cooperation  with  other  people.  In 
general,  these  other  people  are  children 
or  youth  in  the  school,  other  teachers, 
supervisors  and  administrators,  custo¬ 
dians,  specialists  of  various  kinds, 
parents,  and  other  lay  members  of  the 
school  community. 

Engaging  in  productive  enterprises 
w’ith  others,  regardless  of  the  job  to 
be  done,  involves  certain  common  ele¬ 
ments  of  behavior.  To  be  a  successful 
member  of  any  working  group  re¬ 
quires:  (1)  ability  to  build  good  hu¬ 
man  relationships  through  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  attitudes,  understandings,  and 
skills  related  to  the  self-other  inter¬ 
action  process;  (2)  knowledge  of  and 
skill  in  group  process  techniques  such 
as  defining  problems,  planning  steps 
to  be  taken,  evaluating  results,  gener¬ 
alizing  from  experience;  (3)  specific 
discussion  skills  such  as  knowing 
“what  to  say  when”  to  move  a  group 
ahead  or  how  to  state  a  point  of  view 
in  a  way  that  the  listener  attends  to 
the  idea  being  expressed  rather  than 
to  the  personality  expressing  it;  and 
(4)  an  always-increasing  background 


of  information  relating  to  problems  of 
education  in  general  as  well  as  to  speci¬ 
fic  problems  being  treated  at  any  time. 
In  a  democratic  social  order,  much  of 
education  is  directed  toward  helping 
individuals  develop  these  and  other 
common  behaviors  which  make  for 
good  group  membership. 

Much  of  the  pre-service  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  designed  to  make 
strong  contributions  to  the  prospective 
teacher’s  ability  to  work  well  with 
others.  Supervisors  of  student  teach¬ 
ing  have  a  right  to  expect  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  already  acquired  some  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  in  many  aspects  of  cooper¬ 
ative  work.  However,  two  facts  must 
be  remembered  in  connnection  with 
the  skills  students  already  possess 
when  they  begin  a  student  teaching 
program:  (1)  the  skills  of  cooperative 
activity  are  so  complex  and  intricate 
that  all  people  need  to  improve  them 
continually;  and  (2)  students  need 
abundant  opportunity  to  try  out  their 
skills,  improve  upon  them,  and  acquire 
new  ones  in  relation  to  the  specific 
tasks  of  the  teacher.  Therefore,  those 
persons  working  with  the  student 
teacher  should  make  every  effort  to 
assist  the  student  in  learning  through 
experience  better  ways  of  working  co¬ 
operatively.  At  times,  supervisors 
and  others  will  aid  the  student  most  by 
a  direct  attack  on  ways  of  working; 
at  other  times,  best  help  will  be  given 
indirectly  as  the  student  participates 
in  cooperative  activities  with  children, 
teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and 
others. 

This  responsibility  for  helping  stu¬ 
dents  acquire  desirable  ways  of  work¬ 
ing  with  others  is  taken  seriously  by 
many  teacher  educators  today.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact  is  found,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  current  handbooks  for  student 
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teachers  and  for  supervisors  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  One  of  the  common 
parts  of  handbooks  and  mimeographed 
bulletins  to  student  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  is  a  listing  of  suggested  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  student  teacher 
should  engage.  Such  listings  are  gen¬ 
erally  organized  around  suggestions 
for  classroom  activities,  total  school 
activities,  and  community  activities. 
They  provide  many  hints  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  activities  in  which  a  student 
teacher  might  engage  as  a  part  of 
learning  to  work  with  others  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  total  educa¬ 
tional  experience  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  The  Total  School 

To  develop  realization  of  the  total 
school  as  a  functioning  unit  and  the 
teacher’s  role  in  this  unit  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  student  teaching.  It  will 
take  the  conscious  effort  of  many 
people  to  help  students  perceive  clear¬ 
ly  how  all  the  activities  of  a  school 
unit  are  developed,  organized,  and 
used  for  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls. 
The  school  principal,  supervisors,  de¬ 
partment  heads,  specialists,  custodians, 
and  service  personnel  will  need  to 
make  positive  contribution  to  this  end. 
Following  are  some  suggestions  for 
supervisors  of  student  teaching  who 
want  to  provide  abundant  opportunity 
for  students  to  work  as  members  of  a 
team  in  the  entire  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  school. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  among  students  and 
among  school  situations  will  deter¬ 
mine  in  large  measure  which  of  these, 
or  additional  activities,  will  be  good 
for  any  given  student.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  best  activities  are  those  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  on-going 
program  of  the  school.  It  should  be 


possible  to  assume  that  any  school, 
worthy  of  participation  in  the  student 
teaching  prt^ram,  will  have  an  active, 
productive  staff  engaged  in  coopera¬ 
tive  work  of  various  types.  Not  all 
schools  will  have  available  all  of  the 
resources  suggested,  but  every  school 
should  have  some  of  them.  Similarly, 
not  all  students  will  need  all  of  these 
experiences,  but  every  student  will 
need  some  of  them. 

1.  Getting  Acqiuimted  With  The 
School  Plant. — Tour  the  physical 
plant  with  the  student ;  follow  this  trip 
with  many  more  meaningful  trips  to 
various  parts  of  the  building  for  speci¬ 
fic  purposes.  Have  boys  and  girls  par¬ 
ticipate  in  helping  students  become 
familiar  with  the  building;  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  have  children  share  their  build¬ 
ing  with  newcomers  are  numerous. 
Use  school  personnel  with  special  in¬ 
terest  of  competence  in  the  process  of 
acquainting  the  student  teacher  with 
the  building;  the  custodian,  the 
librarian,  the  dietition,  the  school 
nurse,  the  school  clerk,  a  teacher  with 
special  interest,  or  a  counselor.  Take 
advantage  of  occasions  which  arise 
every  day  to  help  the  student  become 
acquainted  with  the  physical  plant  in 
the  ways  that  yon  use  it ;  locating  ma¬ 
terial,  looking  up  records,  securing 
special  services  for  children. 

2.  Getting  Acquainted  With  The 
School  Program. — Plan  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  observe  the  work  of  many 
teachers.  Provide  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  participate  in  all-school 
activities:  fire  drill,  school  patrol, 
assembly  programs,  school  newspapers, 
cooperative  or  store,  student  govern¬ 
ment  organization,  before  and  after 
school  periods,  clubs,  social  programs. 

3.  Getting  Acquainted  With  Serv¬ 
ice  Personnel  and  Facilities. — Have 
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the  student  share  with  you  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  lunch  room.  Take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
have  the  student  use  the  school  library. 
Be  sure  he  has  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  health  services  of 
the  school.  Plan  with  him  experiences 
in  using  the  teaching  materials  center. 
Help  him  develop  understanding 
through  use  of  services  in  the  clinic. 
Have  him  observe  the  guidance  of 
activities  in  the  “special  education” 
classes,  study  the  records  of  children, 
observe  and  record  behavior,  seek  help 
from  specialists,  make  home  visits, 
participate  in  joint  conferences — 
through  all  of  these  activities  making 
most  possible  uses  of  the  resources 
within  the  school. 

4.  Getting  Acquainted  With  the 
Work  of  Consultants.  — Share  with 
the  student  your  cooperative  planning 
with  consultants.  _  Have  him  observe 
the  work  of  these  consultants  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  situation.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
good  for  the  student  to  spend  a  day 
full-time  with  one  consultant.  Arrange 
for  conferences  with  these  specialists. 
Have  the  student  participate  in  spe¬ 
cial  enterprises  for  which  consultants 
take  major  responsibility:  exhibits, 
programs.  Plan  with  him  to  make 
productive  use  of  consultants  in  the 
on-going  program  in  the  classroom. 
Have  the  student  share  in  total-staff 
discussion  when  the  work  of  consult¬ 
ants  is  being  considered.  Invite  him 
to  share  when  you  and  the  consultant 
are  evaluating  children’s  progress  or 
your  work.  Provide  opportunity  for 
him  to  teach  with  the  guidance  of  one 
or  more  consultants. 


5.  Getting  Acquainted  With  School 
Administration. — Have  the  student 
spend  some  time  with  the  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  Share  with  him  the  many  ways 
in  which  you  use  the  central  office  and 
the  personnel  there.  Take  the  student 
with  you  when  you  go  for  mail,  or  to 
secure  advice  regarding  a  pupil,  or  to 
arrange  for  a  parent  conference,  or  to 
plan  special  events.  Have  him  sit  in 
with  you  on  a  conference  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Encourage  him  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  work  of  adminis¬ 
trators. 

6.  Getting  Acquainted  With  Co¬ 
operative  Curriculum  Work  in  the 
School. — Have  the  student  join  you 
for  regular  faculty  meetings  in  the 
school.  Plan  for  his  participation  in 
some  active  committee  or  study  group 
of  the  school  staff.  Have  him  partici¬ 
pate  in  experimentation  and  research. 
Give  him  every  opportunity  possible 
to  see  staff  people  work  cooperatively 
on  common  problems. 

7.  Getting  Acquainted  With  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Activities. — Make  sure 
the  student  has  a  chance  to  see  the 
many  ways  parents  and  teachers  work 
together  for  the  good  of  boys  and  girls. 
Have  him  become  active  in  parent 
meetings,  work  of  parent  councils, 
room  mothers  organizations,  commit¬ 
tees,  including  parents’  study  groups. 

8.  Getting  Acquainted  With  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Departments. — 
On  the  secondary  school  level,  this 
may  mean  working  with  deans  and 
counselors;  with  homeroom  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs.  In  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  it  may  mean  working  with 
visiting  teachers  or  a  special  counselor. 
Provide  as  many  opportuhities  as  pos- 


2  The  term  “consultant”  is  used  here  to  refer  to  those  teachers  who  carry  major 
responsibility  for  instruction  in  special  areas  of  the  curriculum:  art,  music  and  physi¬ 
cal  eilucation,  especially. 
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sible  for  the  student  to  share  in  the 
activities  of  those  persons  who  carry 
major  responsibility  for  the  guidance 
of  pupils  in  their  personal  and  social 
problems. 

9.  Getting  Acquainted  With  the 
Work  of  the  School  Cxistodian. — Take 
the  student  with  you  when  you  go  to 
the  custodian  to  make  inquiry.  Have 
him  spend  some  time  with  the  school 
cxistodian,  traveling  through  the  build¬ 
ing  with  him,  listening  to  his  com¬ 
ments  about  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
discovering  the  real  nature  of  his 
work.  Plan  with  the  student  for  mak- 
ink  use  of  the  special  talents  of  the 
custodian  in  the  classroom  activities. 

In  The  School  Community 

Current  literature  in  both  the  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  education  of 
teachers  devotes  much  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  teacher’s  role  in 
the  school  community.  For  what 
reasons  do  educators  believe  that 
teachers  have  a  special  role  to  play  in 
the  community?  Why  do  they  decry 
the  often-indifferent  attitudes  of  some 
teachers  toward  community  affairs  ? 
Is  there  justification  for  the  strong 
feeling  that  the  teachers  should  be 
active  community  members? 

Without  quibbling  over  the  details 
regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the 
teacher’s  responsibility,  some  sound 
reasons  can  be  presented  for  active 
community  participation:  (1)  The 
modern  school  curriculum  is  based 
upon  real  life  needs  of  pupils;  there¬ 
fore,  a  teacher  should  have  firsthand 
experience  in  discovering  those  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  in  a  community  set¬ 
ting.  (2)  The  school  is  a  community 
agency  set  up  and  supported  by  the 
community  for  the  education  of  the 
young;  hence,  it  is  important  that  the 


community  share  through  parents  and 
other  lay  members  in  the  functioning 
of  the  school.  (3)  Many  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  resources  for  learning  are 
found  in  the  community;  so  a  teacher 
must  be  familiar  with  these  in  order 
to  make  use  of  them  in  planning  with 
pupils.  (4)  Teachers  are  influential 
people  in  the  lives  of  youngsters ;  they 
determine  to  some  degree  young 
people’s  attitudes  toward  mores  and 
values;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
teachers  to  be  sensitive  to  unique  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  school  community. 
(5)  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  school  is  to  produce 
intelligent  and  participating  members 
of  a  democracy,  where  individuals 
assume  responsibility  for  both  group 
and  individual  welfare;  teachers, 
themselves,  should  exemplify  this  type 
of  citizenship  not  only  to  be  good 
citizens  but  also  to  be  in  a  stage  of 
readiness  to  help  youth  develop  quali¬ 
ties  of  citizenship. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  the  supervisor 
of  student  teaching  is  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  perceive  community  participation 
as  a  part  of  the  teacher’s  role.  There 
follow  some  concrete  suggestions  on 
how  supervisors  might  help  students 
in  this  area. 

Take  the  student  with  you  when  you 
go  to  community  meetings  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Help  l^im  to  discover  and 
analyze  your  participation  in  commun¬ 
ity  affairs.  Be  frank  with  him  in  dis¬ 
cussing  your  points  of  view,  not  be¬ 
cause  you  want  to  win  him  to  your 
point  of  view,  but  because  you  want 
him  to  build  convictions  of  his  own. 
Share  with  him  the  book  you  recently 
read  dealing  with  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  society.  Invite  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  issue.  What  do  you  do 
for  leisure  time  activities?  Have  the 
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student  spend  some  leisure  time  with 
you.  Do  you  belong  to  any  study 
groups,  adult  recreation  groups,  cul¬ 
tural  groups  ?  Invite  the  student  to 
attend  a  session  with  you. 

Go  with  the  student  on  a  planned 
tour  around  the  school  community  to 
discover  the  kinds  of  homes  your 
pupils  live  in.  Stop  and  talk  with 
children  and  youth  on  the  street 
corners,  in  the  drug  store,  in  the  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys.  Find  out  with  the  student 
where  your  pupils  spend  their  time 
after  school.  When  the  right  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself,  invite  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  go  with  you  into  homes  in  the 
coramunity. 

In  connection  with  these  activities 
and  many  others  you  might  plan  with 
the  student,  make  sure  the  relationship 
between  the  community  participation 
and  the  job  of  teaching  is  made  clear. 
This  you  can  do  by  using  community 
experiences  in  planning  the  school 
program,  by  using  resources  of  the 
community  as  learning  materials  with 
boys  and  girls,  by  demonstrating  a 
healthy,  wholesome  personality  as  a 
result  of  yoiir  well-rounded  activities, 
and  by  a  host  of  other  ways  which  you 
will  easily  discover. 

Providing  the  student  teacher  with 
many  opportunities  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  range  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  activities  and  guiding  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  best  use  of  these  opportunities  will 
pay  dividends  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  youth  in  the  next  decade.  This 
is  one  of  the  jobs  which  must  be  done 
now  if  persons  are  to  enter  the  profes¬ 
sion  with  insight  into  and  good  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  role  of  the  school  as 
a  societal  institution.  Sincere  super¬ 
visors  of  student  teachers  will  use 
every  channel  available,  and  create 
new  ones,  to  help  students  grow  in 


their  ability  to  deal  with  the  many 
tasks  of  today’s  teacher  in  the  school 
and  community.  In  assuming  this 
significant  responsibility,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind : 

1.  That  a  program  of  activities 
for  student  teachers  related  to  the 
school  and  the  community  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  giving  direct  guid¬ 
ance  in  helping  students  increase  their 
skill  and  understanding  of  ways  of 
working  with  people  of  all  age  levels 
and  all  backgrounds.  Student  teach¬ 
ers  will  need  much  guidance  in  analyz¬ 
ing  relationships  and  ways  of  working 
cooperatively  on  common  concerns  in 
order  to  profit  most  from  opportunities 
to  work  with  others.  Such  guidance 
does  not  just  happen — it  must  be 
direct  and  forceful. 

2.  That  the  central  purpose  of 
these  experiences  for  prospective 
teachers  is  to  improve  the  learning 
opportunities  for  ^ys  and  girls.  At 
all  times,  the  supervisor  must  help  the 
student  direct  his  learning  from  ex¬ 
perience  toward  this  end. 

3.  That  as  individuals,  students 
will  differ  widely  in  their  needs,  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities  in  this  area  of 
experience  as  in  all  other  areas. 
Obviously  these  differences  should  con¬ 
trol  in  part  the  nature  and  extent  of 
opportunity  provided. 

4.  That  guiding  the  student  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  teacher’s  activities 
in  the  school  and  community  does  not 
call  for  additional  and  extraneous 
work  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor. 
Rather,  it  should  be  assumed  that  any 
supervisor  qualified  to  guide  student 
teachers  is  actively  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  tasks  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
teaching  job.  The  supervisor  has  the 
obligation  to  share  his  experiences  and 
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to  guide  the  novice  gradually  to 
assume  intelligent  participation  in 
many  and  varied  activities  relating  to 
the  school  and  community. 

5.  That  the  student  teacher’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  wide  range  of  teacher 
activities  will  make  a  marked  contri¬ 
bution  to  him  as  a  person,  a  citizen, 
and  a  professional  worker.  While 


each  activity  is  carried  on  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  purpose,  yet  the  student  learns  as 
a  whole  being  and  he  relates  his  speci¬ 
fic  learning  to  the  general.  This  makes 
it  essential  that  the  supervisor  give 
direct  help  to  the  student  in  seeing 
relationships  among  activities  and  be¬ 
tween  his  activities  and  his  total 
growth  as  a  prospective  teacher. 
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The  Press  and  Society.  Edited  by 
Oeorjfe  L.  Bird  and  Frederic  E.  Merwin. 
New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1951.  655 

pp.  $5.00. 

This  volume  of  widely  contributed 
opinion  relates  the  influence  of  the  press 
upon  the  public,  and  shows  what  news 
readers  and  listeners  think  of  newspapers. 
This  revised  edition  allows  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  postwar  trends. 

In  three  major  sections  and  27  chapters, 
it  deals  briefly  with  the  history  and  obsta¬ 
cles  of  a  free  press.  It  offers  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  anal3’8is  of  the  press  at  work.  It  con¬ 
siders  the  related  forces  that  shape  the 
newspaper  of  today. 

Its  reliance  on  a  variety  of  expert 
opinion  develops  a  thoroughness  and  de¬ 
tail  difficult  for  a  single  author  to  achieve. 
Repetition,  possibly,  is  one  of  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  contributor  approach.  Yet  on 
controversial  issues,  writings  on  both  sides 
make  for  free  discussion  rather  than 
didactic  conclusion. 

In  the  curryings  from  magazine  article, 
textbook,  columnist  and  news  story,  prop¬ 
erly  credited  and  documented,  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  and  about  the  press  gain 
expert  consideration.  The  collection  is 
not  an  elementary  textbook  for  a  journal¬ 
ism  beginner.  It  appeals,  instead,  to 
teachers,  working  newspapermen,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  The  book  is  a  carefully 
selected,  painstaking  assembly,  with 
authentic  opinion  its  stock  in  trade.  The 
reader  can  And  satisfying  information,  in¬ 


telligent  theory  as  well  as  variety  of  style 
and  topic  to  whet  and  hold  his  interest. 
—  Do.nald  W.  Miller,  Curry  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Education,  the  Wellspring  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  By  Earl  James  McGrath.  Univer¬ 
sity,  Alabama.  University  of  Alabama 
Press.  1951.  ix  and  139  pages.  $2.50. 

This  little  book  comprises  a  number  of 
papers  prepared  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  delivered  up¬ 
on  several  occasions.  The  flrst  three  chap¬ 
ters  consist  of  three  papers  prepared  for 
the  twenty-second  annual  State  Eklucatiou 
Conference  held  by  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Chapter  IV  is  an  address  originally  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  held  in  Atlantic 
City  in  December,  1949.  The  next  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  paper  which  was  delivered  in  1948 
at  the  Ninth  Conference  on  Science,  Phil¬ 
osophy,  and  Religion  in  New  York.  Chap¬ 
ters  VI  and  VII  are  papers  which  were 
read  respectively  at  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  Boston  in  1949  and  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Boston  College  in  1950.  Dr. 
McGrath’s  pervading  thesis  is  that  Ameri¬ 
can  education  must  be  strenghtened  from 
top  to  bottom  and  extended  to  additional 
millions  of  people  if  our  American  way  of 
life  is  to  prevail  over  the  attacks  of  mili¬ 
tant  totalitarianism.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 
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Ever  since  Father  Demia  estab¬ 
lished  his  first  training  class  for 
teachers  at  Lyons,  France,  in 
1672,  and  Abbe  De  La  Salle  followed 
with  his  first  normal  school  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  student  teaching  at  Rheims, 
in  1685*,  the  training  of  teachers  for 
their  profession  has  struggled — slowly 
— toward  improvement. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  col¬ 
onies  were  too  busy  with  other  matters 
to  give  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers;  and,  as  a  result,  the  quality 
of  teaching  reached  what  may  have 
been,  historically,  its  lowest  point  of 
the  past  several  centuries. 

About  1700,  according  to  the  his¬ 
torian  Beale,  indentured  servants 
were  used  as  teachers,  such  servants 
being  bought  on  the  market  with  other 
cargo  when  ships  arrived  in  the 
Colonies  from  England.  But  the 
actual  picture  is  even  worse;  for  as 
late  as  1773  Jonathan  Boucher  in 
Maryland  wrote,  “Not  a  ship  arrives 
either  with  redemptioners  or  convicts, 
in  which  schoolmasters  are  not  as 


r^ularly  advertised  for  sale,  as  weav¬ 
ers,  tailors,  or  any  other  trade.”*  And 
he  added  that  “at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  little  education  we  receive  are  de¬ 
rived  from  instructors,  who  are  either 
indentured  servants,  or  transported 
felons."^  The  low  estate  of  teachers 
of  that  time  may  be  indicated  by  the 
advertisement  in  a  Colonial  newspaper 
of  the  day,  which,  according  to  an 
editorial  comment,  gave  notice  of  the 
sale  of  “various  Irish  commodities, 
among  which  are  school  masters,  beef, 
pork  and  potatoes,”  all  of  which  had 
arrived  at  a  Baltimore  port  in  the  ship 
Paca*  Teachers  for  the  Colonies 
were  sometimes  recruited  from  British 
prisons.®  When  the  indentured  teach¬ 
er  arrived,  he  was  often  treated  as  a 
servant  and  could  even  be  whipped  by 
his  master.® 

James  G.  Carter,  “father  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  system,”  reported 
in  1824  that  teachers  in  the  primary 
summer  schools  “have  rarely  had  any 
education  beyond  what  they  have 
acquired  in  the  very  schools  where  they 


1  Cubberley  calls  Father  Demia’s  .school  the  first  training  school  for  masters. 
Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  The  Ilittnry  of  Education,  p.  348.  footnote.  Houghton-Mitflin 
Co.,  1920.  Thompson  credits  La  Salle  with  the  first  actual  normal  school,  which  served 
as  a  model  .school  and  provided  practice  in  teaching  (Thompson.  Merritt  M.  i4n  Out¬ 
line  of  the  Hifttory  of  Education,  p.  68.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  1934. 

2  Cited  by  Beale.  See  Beale,  Howard  K.  A  Hittory  of  Freedom  of  Teaching  in 
American  Schools,  pp.  10-11.  .American  Historical  .Association,  Commission  on  the 
Social  Studies  in  the  Schools.  Report  of  the  Commission,  Part  XVI.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1941. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  15-16. 
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begin  to  teach.  .  .  .  they  never  have 
had  any  direct  preparation  for  their 
profession.  ...  No  standard  of  attain¬ 
ments  is  fixed. Such  teachers  were 
certificated  by  taking  an  examination 
from  the  local  minister,  but  Carter 
stated  that  such  provision  was  “no 
efficient  check  upon  the  obtrusions  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience.”* 

As  late  as  the  ISGO’s  a  Kansas 
county  superintendent  found  it  “diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  questions  easy  enough  to 
elicit  any  correct  answers”  from  some 
teaching  applicants,  later  reporting: 
“I  did  not  like  to  grant  a  first-grade 
certificate  without  getting  some  cor¬ 
rect  answers.”*  Of  one  candidate  he 
asked  the  question,  “What  is  a  noun  ?” 
She  admitted  that  she  did  not  know. 
She  then  failed  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  in  geography,  until  asked  to 
name  the  capital  of  Kansas,  to  which 
question  she  replied,  “Humboldt.” 
She  was  granted  the  certificate.*® 

The  contrast  between  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
with  that  of  teachers  today  in  the 
United  States  may  be  shown  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  Yet,  in  most  respects, 
the  requirements  compare  very  un¬ 
favorably  with  the  present-day  require 
merits  of  other  professions,  such  as 
merlicine. 

As  late  as  1949,  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  cited  data  to  show  that  at  least 
eight  states  have  no  minimum  age  re- 

7  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

8  Ibid. 


quirement  for  teaching.**  One  state 
requires  no  college  training  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  and  five  states  re¬ 
quire  only  one  year.**  However,  most 
states  now  require  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  evidenced  by  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree**;  and  the  typical  teacher  in 
America  today  has  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  years  of  college  training. 

In  general,  the  te^icher-education  re¬ 
quirements,  including  those  of  student 
teaching,  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  foreign  countries. 
But  there  are  some  very  interesting 
and  even  surprising  exceptions.  In 
China,  for  example,  the  Peiping  Na¬ 
tional  Normal  University  requires 
five  years  of  college  education  for  tho 
degree  Bachelor  of  Education,  one 
year  of  which  must  be  spent  in  student 
teaching  interneship  outside  the  uni¬ 
versity  following  the  four  years  of 
residence  work.*^  Despite  such  out¬ 
standing  exceptions,  the  general  pic¬ 
ture  of  teacher  preparation  in  many 
foreign  countries  shows  unfavorable 
contrasts  with  the  United  States, 
where  the  requirements  generally  are 
higher.  In  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  some 
Central  American  countries,  a  rather 
typical  pattern  of  teacher  preparation 
provides,  at  least  for  elementary 
teachers,  a  two-  to  four-year  course  of 
education  that  actually  is  little  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  high-school  edu¬ 
cation.  In  contrast,  the  Scandinavian 


9  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kansas  State  Educational  Exhibit.  Columbian  IHm- 
tory  of  Education  in  Kansas,  p.  175.  (Cited  by  Beale.  Op.  cit.,  p.  170.) 

10  Ibid. 

11  National  Education  Association,  Research  Division.  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools.  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4  (Dec.,  1949),  p.  131.  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Research  Division,  National  Education  Association,  Dec.,  1949. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Ibid. 

14  American  Council  on  Education.  Universities  of  the  World  Outside  U.  S.  A. 
(M.  M.  Chambers,  Editor),  First  Edition,  1950,  p.  241.  Washington,  D.  C. :  American 
Council  on  Education,  1950. 
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teachers  are  usually  equipped  with 
university  education.  In  Xorway  the 
teaching  license  requires  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  college  training.*® 
Nevertheless,  a  sampling  of  studies  re 
lating  to  teacher  preparation  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  indicates  that,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  provisions  for  adequate  interneship 
or  student  teaching,  and  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  is  frequently  on  the  secondary 
or  junior-college  level  rather  than  on 
the  level  of  the  senior  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  This  situation  is  typically 
true  in  Spain,  ^fe.xico,  Greece,  Japan, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Cuba. 

An  examination  of  reports,  catalogs, 
and  other  materials  from  universities 
both  in  the  United  States  and  through¬ 
out  other  parts  of  the  world  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that,  in  general,  the  practice 
is  to  require  the  bare  legal  minima  of 
professional  preparation.  There  is 
little  or  no  screening  or  selection  of 
teacher  candidates.  There  is  less 
attention  given  to  aptitude,  general 
scholastic  competence,  academic  back¬ 
ground,  and  scientific  training  than  is 
generally  required  for  other  profes¬ 
sions.  Provision  for  screening  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  basis  of  evidence  relating 
to  character,  mental  stability,  and 
personality  are  almost  totally  non¬ 
existent. 

Letters  written  to  administrative 
officers  of  teacher-training  institutions, 
inquiring  about  screening  on  the  basis 
of  character,  while  they  brought  re¬ 
plies  from  237  institutions,  showed 
that  only  one  institution  made  a  seri¬ 
ous  investigation  of  the  candidate’s 
character;  and  most  institutions  auto¬ 
matically  admitted  all  teacher  candi¬ 
dates  who  met  the  scholarship  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance.  Typical  of  the 

15  Ibid.,  p.  706. 
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replies  relative  to  procedures  for  elim¬ 
inating  students  on  the  basis  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  one  which  stated :  “This  would 
be  too  risky.”  Another  administra¬ 
tive  officers  said:  “Not  unless  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime  in  this  state.” 

The  medical  schools,  engineering 
schools,  and  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  generally  recognized  as 
holding  high  requirements  of  their 
candidates.  Regardless  of  expense, 
clinical  and  laboratory  experiences  are 
provided  where  needed;  and  candi¬ 
dates  are  subject  to  being  eliminated 
on  other  bases  than  mere  scholarship 
alone.  This  fact  is  not  true  of  teacher 
education.  The  simple  fact  seems  to 
be  that  tradition  has  decreed  that  any 
person  capable  of  handling  college 
course  work  shall  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  become  a  teacher. 

The  selection  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  has  never  been  given  the  seri¬ 
ous  attention  that  society  gives  to  the 
selection  and  training  of  its  doctors, 
diplomats,  lawyers,  or  professional 
architects  and  engineers.  The  typical 
state  teachers  examination  even  today 
can  be  passed  by  almost  any  bright 
high-school  senior.  So-called  interne- 
ship  or  apprentice  teaching  in  most 
states  is  actually  not  an  intereneship 
in  any  real  sense.  Usually  it  is  a 
mere  period  of  six  to  twelve  weeks  of 
student  teaching;  and  frequently  the 
student’s  only  experience  during  this 
period  is  that  of  teaching  one  subject 
or  course.  In  one  recent  state  survey 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  profes¬ 
sional  apprenticeship  of  one  student 
teacher  consisted  of  the  teaching  of 
one  twenty-minute  spelling  lesson  once 
a  day  for  ten  weeks. 

In  contrast,  some  of  the  better 
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teacher-education  programs  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  making  serious  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  student  teachers  with  valid  and 
meaningful  experiences  which  em¬ 
brace,  under  careful  supervision  and 
guidance,  the  entire  field  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  must  be  met  by  teachers 
on  the  job. 

The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  in  1948  found  that 
some  institutions  offer  experiences  in 
most  of  the  following  areas*® : 

Study  of  pupil  records,  personal 
traits  and  character 
Preparation  of  instructional  units 
Guidance  of  children  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  study  techniques 
Participation  in  individual  instruc¬ 
tion 

Field  trips  and  excursions 
Conducting  of  social  activities  of 
pupils 

Helping  to  plan  courses  of  study 
Working  on  committees 
Helping  in  coordination  of  com¬ 
munity  agencies  and  resources 
Participating  in  adult  community 
activities 

Evaluating  of  teaching 
Attending  of  professional  meetings 

In  some  colleges,  the  pre-certifica¬ 
tion  experiences  include  various  other 
activities  under  guidance,  such  as  the 
following  ones: 

Study  of  community  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  governmental  agencies 
Study  of  individual  pupils  for 
agency  referral 

Partial  responsibility  in  counseling 
and  guidance  of  pupils 
Planning  of  school  entertainments 
and  programs 


Giving  of  remedial  help  to  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils 

Critical  observation  of  teaching 
Helping  of  pupils  in  the  gathering 
of  reference  materials 
Making  of  progress  charts 
Construction  and  administration  of 
tests 

Planning  and  conducting  of  con- 
y  tests,  track  meets,  assemblies,  and 
other  pupil  events 
Participation  in  conferences  with 
parents 

Participation  in  work  of  Parent- 
Teacher  activities 

Observing  the  work  of  the  school 
nurse  and  special  teachers 
Making  of  inventories  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  budget-committee  dis¬ 
cussions 

Organization  of  school  safety  pa¬ 
trols  and  student  clubs 
Guided  participation  in  gathering 
data  for  case  work  and  staffings 
Sitting  in  as  an  observer  of  selected 
stafiings  of  cases  handled  by 
school  guidance  personnel  and 
other  specialists 
Home  visitations 

Preparation  of  visual  aids  ma¬ 
terials,  bibliographies,  lists  of 
special  references  and  sources  for 
the  teaching  of  selected  units 
Use  of  standardized  group  tests 
Screening  of  children  with  appar¬ 
ent  visual,  hearing,  and  other  de¬ 
fects  by  means  of  non-diagnostic 
instruments,  and  the  making  of 
recommendations  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation 

Any  teacher-training  institution 
which  provides  experiences,  before  or 


16  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  Srhool  and  Community  iMboratory 
Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.  By  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Standards  and  Sur¬ 
veys  Committee  of  the  -Association.  John  O.  Flowers,  Chairman.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  Colleges,  1948. 
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during  student  teaching,  in  a  large 
number  of  these  suggested  areas  is 
offering  more  than  a  typical  program 
today.  And  it  is  a  rare  institution  in 
which  the  majority  of  student  teachers 
are  exposed  in  any  systematic  way  to 
a  large  proportion  of  such  experiences. 
The  better  institutions  are  moving  in 
the  direction  of  a  full-time  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  intel'neship  covering  from  three 
months  to  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  trainee  experiences  guided 
contact  with  most  of  the  important 
functions  normally  performed  by  a 
good  teacher  in  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Anything  short  of  this  is  mere  lip 
service  to  the  standards  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  interneship  or  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  falls  far  short  of  the  correla¬ 
tive  requirements  maintained  in  the 
preparation  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  professional  technicians. 

In  summary,  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  teacher  preparation  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  is  making  noticeable — 
but  not  noteworthy — progress ;  and, 
when  compared  with  the  better  stand¬ 
ards  of  some  other  professions,  the 
standards  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  most  countries  are  rather  indiffer¬ 
ently  drawn. 

This  fact  is  supported  by  various 
evidence;  and  it  seems  apparent  that 
society  is  more  willing  to  spend  its 
money  in  the  selection  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  professional  persons 
than  for  teachers.  The  amount  of 
money  expended  in  providing  valid 
laboratory  experiences  for  teachers  is 
never  large.  In  1950  Edwin  R.  Em- 
bree,  president  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund,  stated  that  at  Columbia 


University,  the  sum  spent  each  year 
in  the  preparation  of  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  was  a  hundred  times  the  amount 
spent  there  in  a  year  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher,*^  The  same  fact  was 
reported  for  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege.**  Yet  both  Columbia  and  Pea- 
bo<ly  are  noted  among  the  leading 
teacher-training  institutions  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  Harvard  University’s  well- 
known  graduate  school  of  education  is 
respected  among  the  teacher-preparing 
institutions  of  the  world.  Yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Harvard  spends  ten  times  as 
much  on  its  Law  School  and  twenty 
times  as  much  on  its  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  as  it  spends  on  its  School  of  Ed  u- 
cation.** 

A  possible  indication  of  the  relative 
future  emphasis  upon  education  may 
possess  within  it  a  suggestion  of  possi¬ 
ble  future  standards  for  teaching  and 
the  preparation  for  teaching.  If  this 
is  true,  then  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  recent  sharp  increase  in  educa¬ 
tional  budgets  of  several  countries, 
j)articularly  in  South  America  and 
Central  America.  Recent  figures  have 
shown  that  in  at  least  six  of  the  South 
American  nations  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  government  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion  is,  percentage-wise,  higher  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  Bolivia  al¬ 
most  nineteen  percent  of  the  national 
budget  goes  for  education*’ ;  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  budget  for  education  is  about 
twenty  percent  of  all  public  expendi¬ 
tures**  ;  and  in  Chile  the  same  percent¬ 
age  is  shown.*® 

In  Norway  education  gets  over  ten 
percent  of  the  state  budget  and  is,  be¬ 
sides,  the  largest  item  on  both  munici- 
Reportg  of  Committees  and  Conferences, 


17  American  Council  on  Education. 

Series  I,  No.  40,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  32-40.  April,  1950. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Ibid. 
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pal  and  county  budgets.^®  Somewhat  It  would  appear  that  if  a  country 
similar  proportions  are  used  for  edu-  devotes  increasingly  large  proportions 
cation  in  The  Netherlands^*  and  of  the  total  national  income  to  educa- 
Mexico.®*  In  1950  the  Soviet  Union  tion,  increasing  attention  to  the  stand- 
was  reported  as  spending  seven  and  ards  of  teacher  preparation  might  be 
one-half  percent  of  her  national  in-  expected  to  follow'.  If  such  an  assump- 
come  on  education.^*  tion  is  correct,  it  may  be  reasonable 

In  contrast  with  these  large  percent-  to  anticipate,  for  a  number  of  foreign 
age  figures,  Great  Britain  is  reported  countries,  a  relatively  rapid  improve- 
as  spending  only  three  percent  of  her  ment  of  teacher  preparation  and  teach- 
national  income  for  education  in  1950,  ing  standards  as  compared  with  the 
while  one  and  one-half  percent  is  rate  of  improvement  in  the  United 
spent  in  the  United  States.**  States. 

20  Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Edueation,  p.  548.  New  York:  The  Philosophical 
Library  of  New  York  City,  1943. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  541. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

23  Compton'H  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  1950  Edition,  V’ol.  4,  p.  263,  Chicago:  F.  E. 
Compton  &  Co.,  1950. 

24  Ibid. 
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The  Importance  of  Charaaer  and 

Moral  Education  in  Teacher  Training 

By  G.  D.  McGrath 

Head  of  Deparimeni  of  Education, 
t  Arizona  State  College 

SOCIETY  has  probably  never  been  ter  training  for  our  youth.  We  can- 
safe  from  disintegration  since  its  not  expect  youth  to  have  this  training 
inception,  and  it  probably  never  without  preparing  skilled  teachers  to 
will  be  free  from  dangers.  Society  provide  experiential  training.  We 
may  not  currently  lx?  any  closer  to  the  cannot  expect  to  prepare  skilled  teach- 
brink  of  chaos  and  disaster  than  it  was  ers  without  an  inclusion  of  special 
during  any  other  period  of  recorded  character  and  moral  education  tech- 
history.  Xo  one  can  ably  predict  how  niques  and  philosophy  in  preservice 
deeply  man  can  be  pushe<l  into  the  educational  training, 
mire  of  barbarism  and  emerge  to  con-  Among  the  significant  trends  are 
tinue  a  high  tyj)e  of  civilization.  But  the  following: 

it  is  evident  that  more  people  are  con-  1.  The  trend  toward  collectivism: 
cerned  about  societal  survival  than  Although  the  battle  of  rugged  indi- 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  vidualism  versus  collectivism  still 
There  are  numerous  factors  con-  rages  outwardly,  our  societal  groups 
tributing  to  this  high  degree  of  appre-  largely  settled  this  issue  in  favor  of 
hension.  Especially  smce  the  seven-  collectivism  many  decades  ago.  We 
teenth  century,  A.  D.,  have  certain  still  have  before  us  the  need  for  a  solu- 
great,  unmistakable  trends  with  tre-  tion  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  col- 
mendous  implications  for  societal  lectivism  we  will  tolerate.  Resistance 
masses  been  quite  pronounced  or  in  a  to  collectivism  is  sporadic  and  some- 
period  of  gestation.  An  examination  what  ineffectual  although  the  net  re- 
of  some  of  these  trends  reveals  ample  suit  spreads  confusion.  Society  must 
reason  for  the  concern  and  anxiety  demand  an  orderly  type  of  collectivism 
generated  in  the  minds  of  humanity,  if  its  best  interests  are  to  be  served. 
There  is  evidence  that  these  trends  are  2.  The  trend  toward  secularism : 
with  us  to  stay,  and  it  becomes  our  ]\Iany  of  the  responsibilities  espoused 
task  to  make  them  more  orderly,  under  by  the  doctrines  of  religious  faith  are 
better  control,  and  less  dangerous,  not  acceptable  to  masses  of  people  who 
Some  of  these  trends  are  sufficiently  have  selected  a  secular  pattern  of  liv- 
important  to  justify  exposition.  ing.  Whether  this  is  considered  bad 

It  is  a  premise  of  this  paper  that  or  good  depends  largely  on  whether 
among  the  possible  panaceas  or  anti-  the  person  actually  believes  in  Chris- 
dotes  for  this  confusion  and  concern  tianity  or  some  other  doctrine,  mental 
is  the  increased  acceptance  of  the  need  science,  or  phantasy,  or  whether  he 
for  moral  integrity  and  stable  charac-  considers  the  basic  teachings  of  a  re- 
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ligion  as  a  gigantic  hoax.  The  human 
mind  has  always  tended  to  lean  heav¬ 
ily  on  some  support  or  bulwark  which 
came  from  a  religious  generated  power. 
The  impact  on  civilization  %  re¬ 
ligious  influences  can  never  be  fully 
diagnosed,  but  we  are  certain  that  the 
wholesome  influences  provided  by  re¬ 
ligious  activities  must  be  retained  or 
replaced  by  an  equally  effective  force 
or  our  perspective  for  moral  and  char¬ 
acter  integrity  w'ill  sag.  These  influ¬ 
ences  may  possibly  be  effectively  de¬ 
veloped  through  eternal  truths  of  the 
ages,  through  divinely  revealed  con¬ 
cepts,  through  social  codes  of  authority 
or  through  other  sources,  but  we  must 
somehow  insure  their  continuity.  It 
is  pertinent  to  stress  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  hold  that  a  substitute  for 
religious  influence  should  be  provided 
in  the  search  for  behavior  conformity 
and  for  legitimate  action  based  on 
truth  and  good  will,  have  been  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  ingredients. 
!^^oreover,  in  the  lapse  of  time  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  search  for  such 
non-religious  values,  there  will  result 
multitudinous  irreparable  losses. 

3.  trend  tou'ard  pleasure  seek¬ 
ing;  irresponsible,  artificial  behavior: 
One  of  the  most  alarming  behavioral 
patterns  apparent  in  our  civilization 
today  is  the  irresponsible  effort  to  de¬ 
rive  pleasure  with  absence  of  sober 
judgment  as  to  the  effects  or  to  poasi- 
ble  impairment  of  welfare  of  others. 
One  deflnite  sign  of  moral  disintegra¬ 
tion  is  the  wholesale  willingness  to 
attempt  to  excuse  behavior  which  has 
caused  injury  to  others  on  the  basis 
that  the  perpetrators  were  out  to  have 
a  good  time. 

4.  The  trend  toward  questioning 
the  function  and  sanctity  of  marriage 
and  the  family  as  instiiutions:  Evi¬ 


dence  inay  not  show  a  decline  in  suc¬ 
cessful  marriages  and  wholesome  fam¬ 
ily  influences  or  responsibilities,  but 
there  has  been  far  too  much  in  the 
liaterature  indicating  a  breakdown  in 
these  two  vital  institutions.  Moreover, 
there  exist  among  us  many  who  feel 
that  our  acceptances  and  codes  for  pat¬ 
terns  of  marriage  and  family  influence 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  will  of 
millions  who  prefer  a  more  lenient 
order  in  these  respects.  It  should  be 
granted  that  our  concepts  and  attitudes 
toward  legal  aspects  are  under  serious 
question.  And  if  they  are  markedly 
adjusted  to  permit  more  promiscuity 
and  freedom  with  waning  influence  on 
members  of  the  family,  a  decadence  of 
moral  and  character  perspicacity 
appears  inevitable. 

5.  A  trend  toward  skepticism  and 
toward  the  questioning  of  stability  of 
truth  with  diminution  of  conviction 
that  right  and  justice  must  and  will 
prevail  at  all  costs:  The  searches  for 
truth  and  for  the  factors  which  change 
or  modify  formerly  accepted  truths  in¬ 
to  discounted  beliefs  are  a  direct  con¬ 
comitant  result  of  critical  inquiry,  of 
new  knowledge  outmoding  older  so- 
called  knowledge,  and  of  a  natural 
decline  of  acceptance  of  ill-postulated 
truths  of  former  decades.  So  many 
holes  have  been  punched  in  earlier 
accepted  truths  that  there  has  been  a 
general  air  of  skepticism  in  the  em¬ 
bryo  stage  accompanied  by  a  general 
belief  that  right  and  justice  can  be 
divorced  from  truth.  Such  wavering 
perspectives  present  a  readily  accept¬ 
able  philosophical  basis  for  defending 
the  choice  of  pattern  which  preserves 
or  produces  the  greatest  gain  for  an 
individual  rather  than  what  is  best  for 
groups  of  individuals. 

6.  The  trend  toward  a  search  for 
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unorderly  freedom  in  choice  or  deci-  robbed  of  much  of  its  wholesomeness, 


gion  with  an  undisciplined  mind  the 
resultant :  We  have  promoted  a  little 
too  far  the  right  of  individuals  to  have 
complete  choice,  and  decision  in  be¬ 
havior  to  the  end  that  an  unorderly 
freedom  in  an  undisciplined  mind  has 
resulted.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
the  premise  that  nearly  all  persons 
wdll  cheat  or  behave  dishonestly  if 
they  have  tentative  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  caught  and  if  the  stakes 
are  high  enough.  A  corollary  of  this 
is  that  far  too  many  people  will  choose 
what  appears  good  for  them,  even 
through  unfair  practices,  if  the  goals 
are  sufficiently  needed  and  luscious  in 
app<*arance,  and  if  a  fighting  chance 
to  outsmart  detection  are  cards  in  the 
hand. 

7.  The  trend  toward  confusion  of 
thought  and  toward  uncertainty :  Even 
our  basic  sciences  which  should  pro¬ 
mote  stability  have  produced  a  status 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Part 
of  this  is  the  direct  result  of  new  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  essential  informations  supplied 
by  astronomy,  geology,  nuclear 
physics,  and  astrophysics  should  yield 
a  sanifying  and  reassuring  composure 
but  have  failed  miserably  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  To  the  masses  at  large,  the 
time  and  space  concepts  have  inaugur¬ 
ated  utter  confusion-  This  confusion 
is  not  limited  to  scientific  bases  but 
permeates  our*  thinking  in  religion, 
political  science,  economic  programs 
and  social  realities.  The  amazing 
ready  followers  of  cult-religious,  semi¬ 
religious,  and  pseudo-science  groups  is 
further  evidence  of  our  grasping  at 
straws  attitude.  Living,  as  an  art,  has 
been  honeycombed  by  confusion  and 
uncertainty  and  has  been  thereby 


serenity  and  exhuberant  activity. 

8.  The  trend  toward  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  social  awareness  and  mechanical 
aptitude:  Our  machine  age  has  far 
outstripped,  in  terms  of  achievement, 
our  societal  improvements.  Instead  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  two, 
most  of  the  new  machine  age  develop¬ 
ments  tend  to  place  social  awareness 
in  a  greater  state  of  duress.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  advanpements  made  in 
mechanical  gains  are  such  that  they 
are  completely  incompatible  with  fur¬ 
ther  desirable  social  gains.  The  space 
between  the  two  is  ever-widening  with 
possible  breakdown  of  one  or  both  in 
the  offing,  resulting  in  chaos.  The  best 
protection  against  such  dismember¬ 
ment  is  a  greater  sense  of  moral  and 
character  dej»endability  among  masses 
of  people. 

9.  The  trend  toioard  entertainment 
crazes  with  acceptance  and  tolerance  of 
almost  anything  that  bears  a  ""some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  aspect”:  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  foster  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  living  in  the  false  temples  of 
gain  without  commensurate  effort  to 
the  extent  that  give-away  programs 
have  been  almost  in  a  position  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  entertainment  world.  There 
may  be  no  basic  harm  in  living  in  the 
unreal  world  of  hoped  for  gain 
through  a  lucky  break,  but  a  mass  com¬ 
plex  of  desiring  or  expecting  some 
thing  for,  nothing  is  decidely  danger¬ 
ous  and  qualifies  as  a  low  order  of  in¬ 
telligence  craze. 

10.  The  trend  toward  increased 
world  inieraction,  with  exploitation  as 
a  chief  goal,  lacking  in  responsibility 
for  outcomes:  The  “what’s  in  it  for 
me”  attitude  dominates  most  of  our 
thinking  when  mapping  our  own  goals 
in  world  interaction.  Forgotten  is  the 
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essential  “my  brother’s  keeper”  atti¬ 
tude,  and  overlooked  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  outcomes  of  such  interaction. 
We  are  face  to  face  again  with  exploi¬ 
tation  of  peoples,  countries  and  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few. 

Trends  could  be  depicted  indefinite¬ 
ly  but  it  would  serve  a  better  purpose 
to  attempt  to  defend  the  virtues  of 
moral  and  character  integrity  in  battl¬ 
ing  these  movements. 

Somewhere  in  the  picture  arises  the 
good  will  toward  men  attitude  which 
can,  if  implemented  in  the  thinking  of 
the  masses,  successfully  defend  civil¬ 
ization  against  devastating  effects  of 
any  of  the  trends.  The  best  and  only 
real  way  to  instill  this  good  will 
toward  men  is  in  our  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  schools  must  assume 
training  for  this  as  an  all  important 
obligation. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  schools  to 
adopt  a  positive  program  to  meet  the 
problems,  to  wit: 

1.  Schools  must  teach  people  to 
accept  change  but  to  direcjf  it  and  to 
make  it  orderly.  Acceptance  of  change 
implies  adjustment  to  bring  ourselves 
up  to  a  modern  program  socially,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  educationally. 

2.  Schools  must  provide  abundant 
experiences  to  practice  moral  and  char¬ 
acter  training. 

3.  Schools  must  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  our  society  with  in¬ 
creased  moral  and  character  education 
as  the  means  to  meet  them  success¬ 
fully. 

4.  Schools  must  develop  moral 


codes  of  group  action  as  effective  as 
for  individual  actions  and  also  as  far- 
reaching. 

5.  Schools  must  teach  that  charac¬ 
ter  and  moral  education  is  good  for 
each  individual  and  destroy  the  pre¬ 
vailing  concept  that,  “It  is  good  for 
George — let  him  do  it — it  doesn’t 
apply  to  me.” 

6.  Schools  must  implement  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  wholesome  philosophy  of 
life  through  fundamental  teaching  and 
providing  experiences  to  apply  it. 

7.  Schools  must  work  with  youth 
in  a  problem-solving  functional 
approach  and  extend  influences  to  a 
near  year-around  basis. 

8.  Schools  must  bring  about  great¬ 
er  awareness  of  social  realities  facing 
individuals  of  a  society. 

9.  Schools  must  fight  the  battle  of 
gaining  greater  respect  for  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

10.  Schools  must  actively  crusade 
to  remove  the  conditions  of  society 
which  help  bring  on  moral  and  charac¬ 
ter  decay. 

It  is  easy  to  say  what  schools  must 
do.  It  is  more  difficult  to  set  a  basis 
of  inventory  to  learn  what  assets  we 
have  to  accomplish  these  goals.  It  is 
unassailable  that  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  armor  is  adequate  moral  and 
character  education  in  the  schools. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  is  to  train  our 
teachers  to  participate  effectively  in  a 
school  program  which  is  designed  to 
supply  moral  and  character  education 
for  its  pupils. 
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The  Professional  Year 

An  Integrated  Plan  for  Student  Teaching  on  the  Elementary  Level 

By  EDXA  M.  HEILBRONN 
Central  Michigan  College  of  Education 


Those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  boys  and  girls 
have  good  learning  experiences 
in  school  are  likewise  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  teachers  who  work 
with  these  boys  and  girls  have  equally 
good  learning  experiences  in  their  pre¬ 
service  education.  We  talk,  often 
rather  glibly,  about  social  processes 
and  democratic  living  as  essential  for 
good  citizenship  in  a  democracy;  we 
want  our  teachers  to  leave  college  with 
at  least  a  fair  degree  of  expertness  in 
developing  these  qualities;  and  yet  we 
frequently  give  them  no  experiences  of 
their  own  which  would  enable  them  to 
carry  the  true  meanings  of  these 
phrases  into  action.  .  .. 

On  our  campus  we  felt  this  as  a 
real  problem  and  some  years  ago  be¬ 
gan  to  work  toward  a  solution  that 
would  satisfy  our  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  measure  up  to  what  we  be- 
lievetl  was  a  sound  educational  phil¬ 
osophy.  Our  first  step  was  to  initiate 
what  we  called  a  sequence — a  block  of 
professional  experiences  in  the  educa- 
tiou  department  which  ran  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  practice  teaching  and  extended 
throughout  the  senior  year.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  over¬ 
come  many  obstacles,  and  we  had  to 
move  slowly.  Methods  courses,  which 
had  long  l)een  taught  in  the  academic 
departments,  had  to  be  eliminated  as 
such,  and  they  became  a  part  of  the 
sequence  together  with  psychology  and 


education.  These  areas  were  woven 
into  an  integrated  whole  which  con¬ 
stituted  one  half  of  the  student’s  work 
load,  his  practice  teaching  forming  the 
other  half.  Those  who  were  in  the 
sequence  in  a  morning  group  did  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  afternoon,  and 
vice  versa.  As  far  as  possible  we 
tried  to  have  every  student  who  had 
had  an  afternoon  assignment  in  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  during  one  semester  get 
a  morning  assignment  for  his  second 
semester,  and  the  same  reversal  for 
those  who  had  had  their  teaching  in 
the  morning,  thus  enabling  every  stu¬ 
dent  to  see  and  experience  both  halves 
of  a  school  day. 

The  sequence  thus  has  become  an 
over-all  learning  experience  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  professional  background 
which  we  want  for  our  students.  It 
comprises  such  areas  as  methods  of 
teaching,  education  psychblogy,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  ethics,  child  psychology, 
history  of  education,  mental  hygiene, 
curriculum  study  and  visual  educa¬ 
tion.  To  ensure  adequate  and  thor¬ 
ough  learning  in  such  a  comprehensive 
program,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
the  entire  department  of  education 
(which  includes  our  supervising 
teachers)  be  utilized,  but  that  we  gain 
the  cooperation  of  specialists  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields  who  can  contribute 
much  to  an  understanding  of  special 
methods.  This  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve,  and  we  find  these  instructors 
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moBt  co-operative  as  consultants  or 
temporary  members  of  the  education 
staff. 

This  reorganization,  however,  would 
count  for  nothing  if  our  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  within  the  sequence  were  not 
changed  at  the  same  time.  Such  terms 
as  “pupil-teacher  planning,”  “meeting 
pupil  needs,”  “group  processes,”  and 
similar  educational  phrases  often  get 
lip  service  in  college  classes  taught  by 
the  textbook-lecture  method.  How  can 
we  expect  the  student  to  put  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  use  in  teaching  if  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  practice  them  in  his 
own  learning  ?  So  the  sequence 
groups  have  become  real  examples  of 
democratic  processes  operating  at  the 
college  level,  in  which  students  plan 
their  own  experiences  based  upon  their 
needs  and  problems.  Student  teach¬ 
ing  becomes  very  real  when  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  either  to  try  out 
theory  as  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  body 
of  learnings,  or  to  carry  back  to  his 
sequence  group  specific  problems  which 
he  may  be  meeting  in  his  teaching, 
such  as  pupil-teacher  planning,  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  terms  of  the  theory  which 
he  and  his  classmates  are  working  out 
together,  and  suggest  sohitions  for 
them.  In  the  frank  give-and-take  of 
this  process  there  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  both  for  group  evaluation  of  the 
student’s  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  and 
for  stimulation  of  self-criticism  and 
evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Because  this  large  block  of  time  is 
available  to  every  student,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  him  many  experiences 
which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  man¬ 
age.  These  include  visits  to  other 
schools  and  to  the  state  offices  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  field  trips  to  many  institutions 
concerned  with  child  health  and  wel¬ 


fare;  and  not  least  of  all,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  extern  teaching. 

In  his  second  semester  of  practice 
teaching  every  student  has  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  leaving  campus  for  a  period  of 
from  four  to  six  weeks  and  doing  full¬ 
time  teaching  in  the  public  school  of 
his  choice.  Most  of  them  choose  to 
stay  in  Michigan,  but  every  year  sev¬ 
eral  go  out  of  the  state  and  thus 
broaden  their  experiences.  Instruc¬ 
tors  w’ho  consequently  are  released 
from  their  campus  loads  visit  these 
extern  teachers,  confer  with  their  sup¬ 
ervisors  and  the  administrators  of  the 
schools  involved  in  the  program,  and, 
in  general,  act  as  coordinators  between 
the  college  and  the  public  school.  The 
public  relations  thus  established  are  in¬ 
valuable. 

Naturally,  in  setting  up  a  program 
as  different  as  this,  many  problems 
have  arisen,  some  of  which  have  been 
solved,  others  not.  One  of  these  had 
to  do  with  timing.  The  program  first 
was  designed  for  the  senior  year. 
After  some  years  it  was  felt  that  this 
was  too  late,  that  it  made  the  year  too 
congested,  that  it  offered  no  opportun¬ 
ity  for  students,  after  they  finished  the 
sequence  block,  to  satisfy  needs  which 
they  had  discovered  in  their  practice 
teaching.  Our  solution  was  to  push 
the  combined  practice  teaching- 
sequence  program  back  one  semester, 
beginning  it  the  second  semester  of  the 
junior  year  and  continuing  it  through 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
This  solved  many  of  the  problems,  but 
not  that  of  congestion.  At  present  we 
are  attempting  to  meet  this  by  organ¬ 
izing  our  groups  the  first  semester  of 
the  junior  year,  giving  them  much 
time  to  observe  individual  children,  to 
visit  in  the  laboratory  school,  and  to 
shape  up  their  ideas  about  how  chil- 
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dren  grow  and  learn.  This  plan  works 
fairly  well,  although  students  still 
feel  that  it  does  not  give  them  enough 
opportunity  for  actual  participation  in 
the  classroom.  Since  our  average  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  load  is  eight  students  for 
each  supervisor  per  semester,  that  is  a 
real  problem  for  which  as  yet  we  have 
no  answer.  Another  has  to  do  with  the 
lateness  with  which  we  first  have  con¬ 
tact  with  our  students.  Two  years  of 
general  education,  with  all  profes¬ 
sional  work  postponed  to  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year,  means  that  we  often 
do  not  know  our  students  until  that 
time,  and  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  us  to  give  them  early  contacts  with 
children. 

One  problem  which  we  feel  has  been 
very  inadequately  met  has  to  do  with 
relatiotis  with  teachers  in  the  field  who 
act  as  supervisors  when  our  seniors  are 
doing  their  extern  teaching.  When 
funds  are  available,  a  one-day  prepara¬ 
tory  conference  is  held,  which  we  feel 
is  invaluable.  In  this  conference  these 
teachers  and  their  administrators  come 
to  the  campus,  meet  the  externes,  be¬ 
gin  to  set  up  co-operative  program,  and 


make  plans  for  work.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  feeling  of  security  and  of 
mutual  understanding  is  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  and  does  much  for  all  involved. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  carry  on  this  part  of  the 
program,  and  while  correspondence 
helps  somewhat,  it  does  not  form  an 
adequate  substitute. 

To  end  on  a  note  of  problems  yet  to 
be  solved  may  seem  to  indicate  defeats 
ism  or  at  best  a  low  level  of  success. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  None  of  our 
staff  would  go  back  to  the  days  of 
separate  theory  and  methods  classes, 
practice  teaching  divorced  from  pro¬ 
fessional  courses,  or  the  textbook- 
lecture  method  of  teaching.  The  terms 
which  might  be  only  verbalized  take 
on  meaning  and  reality  through  put¬ 
ting  them  into  practice.  Teaching  and 
learning  are  not  separated,  but  be¬ 
come  integrated  in  one  total  experi¬ 
ence.  The  professional  year  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  its  name  indicates  rather  than 
a  smaller  part  of  a  diversified  pro¬ 
gram.  Students  are  not  merely  learn¬ 
ers;  they  are  teachers. 
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A  Program  Designed  to . 
Encourage  Democratic  Procedures 

By  E.  M.  TANRUTHER 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 


IT  is  quite  commonly  believed  that  the  conviction  and  foster  its  develop- 
the  schools  in  any  society  should  ment  in  colleagues,  parents,  pupils, 
base  their  objectives  upon  the  needs  and  the  public  that  the  best  prcpara- 
and  purposes  of  the  society  they  serve,  tion  for  democratic  living  out  of  school 
We  have  had  illustrations  of  what  hap-  is  democratic  living  in  school.  We 
pens  when  this  principle  is  followed,  know  enough  about  the  way  children 
The  program  of  the  schools  of  those  and  adults  learn  to  know  that  this  is 
countries  in  which  autocratic  govern-  the  most  effective  way  to  develop  good 
ments  exist  shows  how  the  schools  citizens  in  a  democracy, 
have  influenced  the  thinking  and  lives  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  who  think 
of  the  people.  Since  its  founding  ours  about  this  problem  that  it  is  quite  im- 
has  been  a  country  which  has  sub-  possible  for  children  to  live  democra- 
scribed  to  democratic  principles,  and  tically  in  any  school  situation  unless 
we  are  proud  that  we  have  a  democra-  teachers  and  administrators  in  their 
tic  form  of  government.  If  we  sub-  relationships  with  children,  with  par- 
scribe  to  the  principle  that  our  schools  ents,  and  with  each  other  act  in  demo- 
should  seek  their  goals  in  the  needs  cratic  ways.  It  should  also  be  obvi- 
and  purposes  of  the  society  they  serve,  ous  that  this  calls  for  teachers  of  chil- 
it  follows  that  the  schools  in  this  coun-  dren  who  believe  in  the  democratic 
try  need  to  do  everything  possible  to  process,  who  themselves  act  in  demo- 
strengthen  our  democracy.  cratic  ways,  and  who  can  aid  children 

Procedures  followed  in  many  schools  to  live  and  act  democratically, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  If  it  is  true  that  the  best  prepara- 
many  teachers  and  school  administra-  tion  of  children  for  democratic  living 
tors  who  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  out  of  school  is  democratic  living  in 
importance  of  basing  the  objectives  of  the  school,  it  seems  logical  to  assume 
the  schools  upon  the  needs  of  our  that  the  best  preparation  of  teachers 
democratic  society.  It  is  diflScult  to  for  democratic  behavior  in  service  is 
find  any  other  explanation  for  the  in-  democratic  living  in  the  teacher  educa- 
consistency  on  the  part  of  many  teach-  tion  institution.  It  is  assumed  that 
ers  and  school  administrators  who  talk  this  means  both  the  opportunity  and 
as  though  they  believed  in  democracy  responsibility  for  students  to  help 
but  in  their  dealings  with  children,  plan,  carry  out,  and  evaluate  as  many 
parents,  and  colleagues  act  autocratic-  as  possible  of  the  activities  they  ex- 
ally.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  perience  as  prospective  teachers.  It 
other  school  personnel  need  to  develop  is  with  this  point  of  view  in  mind  that 
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individuals  at  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  at  Terre  Haute  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  have  a  part  in  making  many 
decisions  relating  to  their  professional 
preparation,  especially  within  the  area 
of  supervised  teaching. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  ways  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
have  participated  in  planning,  execut¬ 
ing,  and  evaluating  the  student  teach¬ 
ing  program  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  Organization  of  the  Elementary 
Supervised  Teaching  Program 

For  several  years  faculty  members 
at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  have 
been  working  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  full  time  supervised  teaching  pro¬ 
gram.  With  the  opening  of  the  fail 
quarter  of  the  1949-1950  school  year, 
elementary  student  teachers  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  enroll  for 
full  time,  all  day  supervised  teaching. 

Elementary  student  teachers  enroll 
for  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  credit 
which  is  a  full  load  at  this  institution. 
They  receive  twelve  quarter  hours 
credit  for  student  teaching  and  four 
quarter  hours  credit  for  a  seminar 
which  is  taught  by  the  Director  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Experiences  who  coordinates 
the  student  teaching  program.  This 
seminar  meets  from  two  to  four  o’clock 
two  days  each  week.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  to  aid  in  the  induction  of 
the  student  teacher,  to  aid  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  experiences,  and  for 
continuous  evaluation  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  Resource  people  in¬ 
cluding  Laboratory  School  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  cooperating  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals,  instnictors  of  college  classes,  and 
school  administrators  and  supervisors 
are  frequently  utilized  in  the  seminar. 


Student  teachers  appear  at  the 
school  in  which  they  are  to  work  on 
the  first  day  of  the  quarter  that  college 
classes  meet  and  continue  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  until  the  last  day  of  the  college 
quarter,  except  for  the  time  they  are 
in  attendance  at  the  seminar.  The 
major  responsibility  for  supervision  of 
the  student  teacher  rests  w’ith  the  sup¬ 
ervising  teacher  in  the  Laboratory 
School  or  the  cooperating  teacher  in 
the  off-campus  school.  However  it  Is 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Director 
of  Elementary  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ences,  who  is  available  at  all  times  on 
call  by  supervising  teachers  or  student 
teachers. 

The  Elementary  Student 
Teaching  Council 

Each  fall  before  the  opening  of  the 
regular  school  year  a  meeting  is  held 
which  is  attended  by  all  on-campus 
and  off-campus  supervising  teachers, 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  by 
school  officials  in  cooperating  schools, 
by  various  members  of  the  education 
department  of  the  college,  and  by  other 
interested  persons.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  to  formulate  and  imple¬ 
ment  plans  for  the  coming  year  as 
they  relate  to  the  supervised  teaching 
program.  After  an  initial  period  in 
which  plans  relating  to  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  supervising  teach¬ 
ers  are  considered,  there  is  a  division 
into  two  groups  with  the  elementary 
supervising  teachers  meeting  in  one 
group  and  the  secondary  supervising 
teachers  in  another  group.  At  the 
meeting  of  elementary  supervising 
teachers  held  in  September,  1950,  it 
w-as  pointed  out  by  the  Director  of 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 
at  the  Elementary  Level  that  there  was 
need  for  the  formation  of  a  group, 
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which  might  be  called  the  elementary 
student  teaching  council,  to  consider 
problems  which  were  in  need  of  solu¬ 
tion.  The  group  considered  this  idea 
and  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
council.  It  was  decided  at  that  time, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principals  and  the  elementary 
student  teachers,  that  the  elected  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  council  should  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Or\r  Off- 
camptis  campus 
group  group  Total 
Elementary  stu¬ 
dent  teacher 

fall  quarter  112 
Elementary  stu¬ 
dent  teacher 

winter  quarter  112 
Elementary  super¬ 
vising  teacher  112 
Elementary 

principal  1*  1  2 

Director,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Lab¬ 
oratory  Experi 

ences  1 

Total  9 

The  on-campus  and  off-campus  sup¬ 
ervising  teachers  met  as  separate 
groups  and  elected  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  council.  A  short  time 
later  the  elementary  principals  and  the 
student  teachers  elected  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 

During  the  past  year  the  elementary 
student  teaching  council  met  at  two- 
week  intervals  throughout  the  year  to 
consider  problems  needing  attention. 
The  Director  of  Elementary  Labora¬ 
tory  Experiences  served  as  chairman 


at  most  of  the  meetings  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  recorded  minutes  of  each  meeting. 
The  meetings  were  informal  and  all 
members  assumed  responsibility  for 
getting  things  done. 

About  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
the  council  attempted  to  review  its 
work  and  to  determine  w’hether  or  not 
there  was  a  real  need  for  a  group  of 
this  kind.  A  sub-committee  composed 
entirely  of  student  teachers  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  study  and  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  in  their  judgment  there  was 
such  a  need  they  w^ere  to  list  what  they 
believed  should  be  the  purposes  of  the 
council.  They  reported  that,  they  be¬ 
lieved  a  council  was  desirable  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  following  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  functions  of  the  student 
teaching  council : 

1.  To  serve  as  a  laison  group  be¬ 
tween  supervising  teachers  and  student 
teachers. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  advisory  group 
to  supervising  teachers,  student  teach¬ 
ers,  and  college  administrators. 

3.  To  aid  the  Director  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Laboratory  Experiences  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions. 

4.  To  work  for  the  continuous  im¬ 
provement  of  the  elementary  super¬ 
vised  teaching  program. 

5.  To  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms  from  those 
concerned  with,  the  supervised  teaching, 
program. 

At  about  this  time  the  council  also 
gave  some  thought  to  the  composition 
of  the  council.  It  was  discovered  that 
because  new  student  teachers  were 
added  to  the  council  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  quarter  and  because  there 
were  no  representatives  from  the 
spring  quarter  student  teachers  there 


1  It  was  decided  that  this  person  might  be  either  the  principal  of  the  laboratory 
school  or  a  member  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  college. 
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was  not  adequate  representation  or  the 
desired  continuity  on  the  council.  For 
this  reason  the  council  took  action 
recommending  that  the  student  teacher 
representation  consist  of  six  student 
teachers  to  be  elected  by  the  elemen¬ 
tary  education  majors  who  will  enroll 
for  supervised  teaching  during  the 
academic  year.  It  was  suggested  that 
student  teachers  be  elected  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  quarter  and  that  these  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  serve  for  the  entire  year. 
They  recommended  that  membership 
from  the  supervising  teachers  and  the 
elementary  principals  groups  remain 
as  before. 

During  the  past  year  both  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  supervising 
teachers  have  met  with  the  Director  of 
Elementary  Laboratory  Experiences 
three  times  each  quarter,  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  about  once  each  month.  The 
members  of  the  student  teaching  coun¬ 
cil  attended  these  meetings,  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  effectiveness,  and 
made  constructive  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.  They  also  helped 
to  arrange  for,  and  were  present  at, 
the  second  annual  conference  for  full 
time  supervised  teaching  which  was 
held  on  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  Campus®  and  which  was 
attended  by  on-campus  and  off-campus 
supervising  teachers  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  from  cooperating  schools  in 
which  student  teachers  work.  Approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  fifty  jjersons 
were  in  attendance. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  year  and  the  one  of 


which  the  group  was  most  proud  was 
the  work  done  in  coordinating  the 
activities  involved  in  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  publication  of  a  hand¬ 
book  or  guide  for  student  teachers, 
supervising  teachers,  and  principals.® 
For  a  (xmsiderable  time  student 
teachers  and  supervising  teachers 
have  been  conscious  of  a  need  for  a 
handbook  or  guide  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  and  supervising  teachers. 
Soon  after  it  was  formed  the  council 
began  to  make  plans  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  guide.  They  conferred 
with  student  teachers  and  supervising 
teachers  about  the  kind  of  help  they 
wanted,  examined  other  handbooks, 
did  some  thinking  on  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preparation  of  a  volume 
of  this  kind,  and  made  plans  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  council  planned  a  tentative  out¬ 
line  for  the  handbook  and  considered 
who  might  write  various  portions  of 
it.  Student  teachers,  supervising 
teachers,  elementary  principals,  and 
the  Director  of  Elementary  Labora¬ 
tory  Experiences  all  contributed.  By 
intensive  work  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  it  was  possible  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  guide  ready  for  use  by 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  quarter. 
In  a  sense  this  handbook  is  unique  in 
that  it  was  planned  and  prepared 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a 
number  of  individuals  representing 
three  different  groups  rather  than- by 
but  one  or  two  individuals  represent¬ 
ing  administration  only  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  situation. 

Another  project  which  was  carried 


2  Ck>nference  Committee.  Report  of  the  Second,  Annual  Conference  on  Full  Time 
Student  Teaching,  March  2,  1951,  Division  of  Teaching,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Mimeographed. 

3  Tanruther,  E.  M.  in  Cooperation  With  Student  Teachers  and  Supervising 
Teachers,  Student  Teaching  Guide  For  the  Use  Of  Student  Teachers  and  Supervising 
Teachers  in  the  Elementary  School,  Division  of  Teaching,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  1951. 
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out  during  the  past  year  and  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  elementary  student 
teaching  council  was  the  first  annual 
picnic  for  elementary  student  teachers, 
supervising  teachers,  principals  of 
schools  in  which  supervised  teaching 
is  carried  on,  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  and  others  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  supervised  teaching  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  of  games,  the 
professional  program  on  which  the 
president,  dean,  and  director  appeared, 
and  the  meal  were  planned  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  council.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  not  on  the  council 
assumed  responsibility  for  many  of 
the  jobs  that  needed  to  be  done.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  this  in¬ 
formal  meeting  was  a  good  one  for  all 
concerned  and  it  was  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  it  should  become  an  annual 
event. 

A  final  illustration  of  the  work  of 
the  elementary  student  teaching  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  mentioned.  This  illustra¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  follow-up  of  college 
graduates  who  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  assist  its 
graduates  in  the  field  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  their  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  However  it  is  impossible  at 
present  for  a  college  representative  to 
visit  each  graduate.  As  one  means  of 
maintaining  contact  with  graduates  in 
';he  field  the  elementary  council  has 
made  the  recommendation  that  in  the 
future  the  local  school  principal,  sup¬ 
erintendent,  or  supervisor  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  evaluation  instru¬ 
ment  that  is  used  in  evaluating  the 
work  of  the  student  teacher  while  he  is 
on  the  campus.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  local  school  administrator  or 
supervisor  discuss  this  evaluation  in¬ 
strument  with  the  beginning  teacher 


so  that  both  will  understand  the  quali¬ 
fications  that  the  college  believes  are 
important  and  which  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  college  program.  It 
would  be  the  plan  if  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  carried  out  that  once  or  twice 
during  the  first  and  second  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  the  principal  would  fill  out 
the  evaluation  form  and  mail  it  to  the 
college.  Wherever  possible  this  would 
be  reinforced  by  a  conference  or  by 
other  oral  communication.  It  is  the 
thought  of  council  members  that  this 
procedure,  if  followed,  would  do  much 
to  benefit  the  beginning  teacher,  the 
college  program,  and  the  local  school 
into  which  the  beginning  teacher  goes. 

The  Seminar  for  Elementary 
Student  Teachers 

In  the  brief  statement  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  elementary 
supervised  teaching  program  the  sem¬ 
inar  for  elementary  student  teachers 
was  mentioned.  The  activities  and 
program  of  the  seminar  are  planned 
with  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  teachers  in  the  public  school 
to  utilize  the  resources  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  children  they  teach  and 
that  the  children  should  participate  in 
planning,  executing,  and  evaluating 
the  program  of  the  elementary  school 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  also  that  college  students  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach,  learn  what  they  actual¬ 
ly  experience  and  that  consequently 
they  should  have  a  part  in  planning, 
executing,  and  evaluating  the  program 
of  the  seminar  as  a  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  them  to  do  likewise  in  working 
with  .children  in  the  public  schools. 

Ordinarily  there  are  approximately 
fifty  elementary  students  enrolled  for 
all  day  student  teaching  in  the  sem¬ 
inar  which  meets  from  two  to  four 
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o’clock  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoon.  They  are  enrolled  for  sup¬ 
ervised  teaching  for  a  period  of  twelve 
weeks  and  are  enrolled  for  the  seminar 
at  the  same  time.  The  student  teacher 
receives  his  orientation  to  the  super¬ 
vised  teaching  program  in  a  number 
of  ways  chief  of  which  are  a  confer¬ 
ence  when  he  makes  application  for 
student  teaching,  by  studying  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Teaching  Guide,  and  through  a 
group  meeting  with  the  Director  of 
Elementary  Laboratory  Experiences 
during  the  last  week  of  the  quarter 
prior  to  the  one  in  which  he  enrolls 
for  supervised  teaching.  As  a  means 
of  helping  new  students  understand 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  sem¬ 
inar  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
seminar  the  previous  quarter  meet 
with  the  new  group  of  seminar  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  first  week  of  the 
quarter.  At  this  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  groups  a  common  order  of  events 
is  as  follows:  The  "individuals  from 
both  groups  are  introduced  so  that 
each  individual  knows  the  situation  in 
which  each  student  is  working  or  has 
been  working;  the  Director  of  Ele- 
mentarv'  Laboratory  Experiences  takes 
a  few  minutes  for  routine  matters  and 
announcements;  an  individual  from 
the  previous  seminar,  usually  a  mem- 
Ix'r  of  the  seminar  planning  commit¬ 
tee.  describes  how  the  seminar  works 
and  makes  suggestions  to  the  incoming 
group  as  to  how  they  might  pro<?eed 
to  get  the  most  from  it;  and  a  group 
of  four,  five,  or  six  students  from  the 
previous  seminar  describes  briefly 
their  experiences  as  student  teachers 
and  makes  suggestions  designed  to  be 
helpful  to  the  new  group.  This  pres¬ 
entation  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
period  in  which  new  student  teachers 
raise  questions  and  ask  for  suggestions. 


Following  this  the  students  meet  in 
small  groups  so  that  students  who 
have  had  the  same  group  of  children, 
the  same  supervising  teacher,  or  who 
are  working  in  the  same  school  can 
confer  informally. 

For  approximately  the  first  two 
sessions  until  the  group  members  are 
well  acquainted  the  instructor  assumes 
major  responsibility  for  planning  the 
w’ork  of  the  seminar.  At  about  the 
third  meeting  the  members  of  the 
group  elect  a  planning  or  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  usually  iour  persons,  and  a  re¬ 
sume  or  summary  committee.  The 
planning  committee  meets  as  needed, 
usually  once  a  week,  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  group  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  and  action.  It  is  their  chief 
function  to  give  direction  to  the  larger 
group  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
the  time  of  the  entire  group.  They 
make  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  seminar  relating  to  such 
matters  as  the  order  of  topics  or  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  considered,  individuals  who 
might  be  asked  to  meet  with  the  sem¬ 
inar  to  consider  a  problem,  proposals 
for  the  weekly  summary,  and  the  like. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  resume  commit¬ 
tee  to  prepare  a  brief  statement  of 
what  has  happened  at  each  meeting  of 
the  seminar.  As  a  means  of  insuring 
brevity  and  clarity  the  resume  com¬ 
mittee  is  asked  to  list  items  considered 
and  decisions  reached  and  to  confine 
their  comments  to  one-half  of  a  type¬ 
written  page.  Each  two  weeks,  or 
after  four  seminar  meetings  have  been 
held,  the  material  prepared  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  of  the  seminar 
and  to  all  supervising  teachers.  This 
resume  or  summary  provides  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  with  a  brief  statement  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  seminar. 
It  is  especially  helpful  to  the  super- 
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vising  teacher  because  it  assists  her  in  the  instructor  of  the  course  applied 


understanding  the  work  of  the  sem¬ 
inar  and  aids  her  in  correlating  the 
work  of  the  seminar  with  the  work  the 
student  teacher  is  doing  with  children. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  group  members 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  they  are  working  as 
student  teachers,  a  planning  session  of 
the  entire  seminar  is  held  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  topics  or  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  group  believes  they 
should  consider  during  the  quarter.  It 
is  understood  that  this  listing  is  ten¬ 
tative  and  subject  to  change  as  new 
problems  and  needs  develop.  This  list 
is  turned  over  to  the  planning  commit¬ 
tee  which  reviews  the  suggestions  and 
comes  back  to  the  larger  group  with 
recommendations  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  order  in  which  problems  might  be 
considered,  and  also  suggestions  as  to 
personnel  and  procedures  to  be  utilized 
in  considering  the  various  topics. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  seminar 
is  to  aid  the  student  teacher  in  becom¬ 
ing  a  forward  looking  and  open  mind¬ 
ed  individual  who  will  look  continu¬ 
ously  for  ways  of  helping  children  in¬ 
tegrate  the  experiences  they  have  in 
school.  It  is  believed  that  student 
teachers  can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
this  point  of  view  if  the  devices  used 
for  evaluating  their  own  growth 
toward  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  are 
related  to  this  development.  A  writ¬ 
ten  examination  is  not  used  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter.  The  instructor  work¬ 
ing  with  the  planning  committee  and 
the  students  in  the  seminar  developed 
criteria  which  were  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  a  mark.  During  the  past  year  a 
graduate  assistant  who  assisted  with 
the  seminar,  another  faculty  member 
who  devoted  half  time  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  supervised  teaching  program,  and 


these  criteria  cooperatively  and  worked 
together  in  determining  a  final  mark. 
These  criteria  follow: 

1.  Regular  class  attendance.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  be  absent,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  be  contacted. 

2.  Thoughtful  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  seminar. 

a.  Constructive  suggestions  in 
the  cooperative  planning  of  the  work 
of  the  seminar. 

b.  Assume  a  rightful  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  class  both  when  assuming 
leadership  responsibility  and  when 
acting  as  a  listener. 

3.  Show  evidence  of  growth  toward 
competency  as  a  teacher  of  children 
through  the  weekly  summary. 

4.  Give  evidence  of  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  literature  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  demonstrated  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  textbook  and  other  professional 
writings. 

5.  Show  some  evidence  of  ability 
to  integrate  the  work  of  the  seminar 
and  the  classroom  in  which  the  student 
works  with  children  through  te  fol¬ 
lowing: 

a.  The  Weekly  Summary. 

b.  Conferences  with  supervising 
teacher,  college  representative,  and 
others. 

c.  Responsibilities  assumed  in 
Supervised  Teaching  460. 

6.  Give  evidence  of  a  developing 
professional  attitude. 

Another  responsibility  of  students 
is  to  prepare  a  weekly  summary  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  seminar  instructor  at 
the  end  of  each  week.  The  form  to  be 
used  and  suggestions  for  its  use  were 
prepared  by  the  planning  committee 
and  revised  several  times  by  the  entire 
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seminar.  The  following  outline  and 
accompanying  suggestions  are  current¬ 
ly  in  use. 

Weekly  Summary  of  Sttident 
Teaching  Experience 

I.  Outline  for  the  weekly  summary 

The  following  items  should  be  re¬ 
ported  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Write 
no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two 
typewritten  sheets.  Reports  are  due 
at  class  time  on  Tuesday  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 

A.  My  most  satisfying  experience 
of  the  week. 

1.  This  might  be  any  experience 
that  you  feel  was  successful  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  your  growth  as  a  teacher. 

2.  Describe  briefly  and  then  an¬ 
alyze — “Why  was  it  successful  ?” 
“How  did  it  contribute?” 

R.  !My  least  satisfying  experience 
of  the  week. 

1.  This  might  be  any  situation 
which  you  feel  you  met  inadequately. 

2.  Describe  briefly  and  evaluate. 

3.  Wherein  do  you  think  the 
weaknesses  lie  ? 

C.  Indicate  specific  ways  through 
which  you  plan  to  improve  your  teach¬ 
ing  next  week. 

1.  How  do  you  plan  to  expand 
or  apply  the  strengths  of  the  success¬ 
ful  experience  referred  to  in  “A”  for 
further  use? 

2.  What  will  you  do  to  rectify 
the  weaknesses  you  have  discovered  in 
reference  to  “B”  ? 

3.  What  specific  help  do  you 
think  you  might  get  from  teaching  ma¬ 
terials,  professional  reading,  and  the 
people  with  whom  you  work  ? 

D.  Describe  briefly,  in  not  more 
than  one  or  two  paragraphs  the  best 
teaching  observed  during  the  week. 
This  might  be  the  work  of  your  super¬ 


vising  teacher,  a  teacher  of  special 
subjects,  your  own  teaching,  or  that  of 
some  other  person  not  mentioned  here. 

1.  Describe  the  teaching  situa¬ 
tion. 

2,  Why  do  you  consider  this  a 
good  situation — pointing  out  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  educationally  sound  teaching 
procedures. 

II.  Suggestions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  weekly  summary. 

A.  The  suj^ested  outline  for  the 
weekly  summary  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  help  your  thinking  in  its 
preparation. 

B.  Feel  free  to  deviate  from  the 
outline  to: 

1.  Express  other  ideas,  activi¬ 
ties,  interests,  or  experiences. 

2.  Comment  on  conferences  and 
their  contribution  to  professional 
growth. 

3.  Comment  on  attitudes  and 
philosophy  as  revealed  or  developed  in 
your  teaching  situation. 

4.  List  any  questions  on  which 
you  wish  either  an  oral  or  written  an¬ 
swer  from  the  person  who  reads  your 
weekly  summary. 

C.  Avoid  meaningless  generalities 
and  attempt  to  be  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

In  conducting  the  seminar  every 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  as  many  in¬ 
dividuals  as  possible  to  participate  in 
the  various  activities  related  to  super¬ 
vised  teaching  and  the  seminar.  Stu¬ 
dent  teachers  frequently  are  given  the 
responsibility  for  contacting  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  to  speak  to  the  seminar 
or  lead  a  discussion  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  group.  This  gives  the 
student  teacher  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  visitor  so  that  he 
will  have  information  about  him  when 
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he  presents  him  to  the  seminar.  When  seminar  be  given  a  similar  experience 
films  are  shown,  students  who  know  in  the  operation  of  duplicating  ma- 
how  to  operate  the  projector  assist  chines  of  various  kinds  because  many 
those  who  do  not  so  that  they  too  will  of  them  have  few  opportunities  to  gain 
learn  how  to  operate  it.  There  are  this  experience  before  going  out  into 
opportunities  to  appear  on  panels,  to  the  field  as  a  public  school  teacher, 
make  reports  of  what  is  being  done  in  Because  it  is  believed  that  evaluat- 
their  own  schools,  and  in  many  other  ing  one’s  own  experiences  as  a  student 
ways  to  participate  rather  than  to  re-  in  a  teacher  education  curriculum  will 
main  a  passive  listener  to  lectures.  result  in  a  tendency  for  the  prospective 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  sem-  teacher  to  encourage  elementary  chil- 
inar  to  compensate  for  shortages  in  dren  to  evaluate  the  work  they  are  do- 
the  preparation  of  each  individual  ing,  and  because  student  teachers  have 
student  teacher  as  they  are  revealed  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  im- 
during  supervised  teaching.  One  provement  of  the  program,  they  are 
illustration  will  show  how  the  seminar  asked  to  evaluate  the  experiences  they 
has  assisted  students  in  meeting  these  are  having  or  have  had.  Students  are 
shortages,  before  they  go  into  the  pub-  told  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  sem- 
lic  schools.  Excellent  courses  in  audio-  inar  that  their  suggestions  for  improv- 
visual  education  are  offered  at  Indiana  ing  the  supervised  teaching  program 
State  Teachers  College.  However  no  are  solicited  and  that  these  suggestions 
course  in  audio-visual  education  is  re-  may  be  made  to  the  planning  commit- 
quired  on  the  curriculum  for  elemen-  tee  of  the  seminar,  to  the  elementary 
tary  teachers.  Most  of  the  students  student  teaching  council,  or  to  the 
enrolled  for  supervised  teaching  and  Director  of  Elementary  Laboratory 
the  seminar  during  the  winter  and  Experiences  who  teaches  the  seminar, 
spring  terms  had  not  elected  this  Many  good  suggestions  have  been  ob- 
course  and  consequently  they  could  not  tained  in  this  way.  All  have  been  re¬ 
operate  a  motion  picture  projector,  corded  and  many  have  been  utilized. 
T^ile  students  were  enrolled  for  the  Another  procedure  used  to  obtain 
seminar,  arrangements  were  made  the  opinions  of  students  enrolled  in 
whereby  the  director  of  audio-visual  supervised  teaching  and  in  the  seminar 
education  spent  five  clock  hours  dur-  jg  to  agk  for  their  evaluation  at  the 
ing  the  quarter  with  student  teachers  end  of  the  period  of  supervised  teach- 
in  groups  of  five  or  six  for  the  purpose  ing.  They  are  asked  to  make  three 
of  providing  individual  instruction  in  evaluations.  One  is  an  evaluation  of  * 
this  area.  Each  individual  received  the  work  of  the  seminar.  Students  are 
five  clock  hours  of  instruction,  learned  asked  to  list  in  writing  the  things  they 
to  operate  the  projector,  and  was  very  found  helpful  about  the  seminar  and 
grateful  for  this  experience.  Most  of  also  the  things  that  were  less  helpful 
these  individuals  received  additional  and  in  their  judgment  in  need  of  im- 
practice  in  operating  a  projector  in  provement.  The  student  teacher  also 
their  own  student  teaching  situation.  jg  asked  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  program  of  supervised  teaching.  The 
groups  in  the  seminar  this  past  year  third  is  an  evaluation  of  his  entire  ex- 
that  student  teachers  enrolled  in  the  perience  as  a  student  during  the  four 
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years  he  has  been  preparing  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching.  In  making  these 
evaluations  the  student  may  or  may 
not  sign  any  written  statements  he 
makes  and  he  is  encouraged  to  com¬ 
ment  orally.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  find  that  many  very  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  in  all  of  these  areas  have 
come  from  students.  Many  of  these 
suggestions  have  been  utilized  to 
strengthen  the  program  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  elementary  teachers  at  this 
institution. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  space 
allotted  for  this  article  to  report  ade¬ 
quately  the  many  ways  in  which  ele¬ 
mentary  students  enrolled  in  the  sup¬ 
ervised  teaching  program  and  in  the 
seminar  at  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  have  participated  in  planning, 
executing,  and  evaluating  the  pr(^ram 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  It  is  hoped 
that  enough  has  been  written  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  participation  is  an  import¬ 
ant  element  in  the  development  of 
teachers  who  will  aid  in  living  in  a 
democracy  by  practicing  democracy  in 
school,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
teachers  in  preparation  have  much  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  a 
prc^ram  of  teacher  education. 
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Facilities  for  Professional 

Laboratory  Experiences 

Guiding  Principles  for  the  Development  of  Adequate 
Off-Campus  Laboratory 
By  L.  O.  ANDREWS 
Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experience, 

Ohio  State  University 


The  expression  “Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences”  is  a 
new  term  for  a  practice  which  is 
as  old  as  civilization  itself.  A  primi¬ 
tive  chief  coaching  his  young  son  in 
the  rituals  of  the  tribe  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  professional  laboratory 
experience.  We  live  in  a  more  highly 
organized  society  today.  We  demand 
more  training  and  higher  competence 
in  our  professional  workers.  All  about 
us  we  see  evidences  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  functional  learning  in  the 
preparation  of  professional  people — 
the  development  of  technical  compe¬ 
tence.  Steadily  the  laboratories  in 
professional  schools  become  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  more  costly.  Teacher  edu¬ 
cation  is  no  exception  to  this  trend. 

The  variety  of  experiences  provided 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  few  obser¬ 
vations  and  brief  practice  teaching 
current  a  generation  .ago.  Indeed,  the 
most  striking  change  in  teacher  pre¬ 
paration  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  experiences  in  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies.  Introduced  through¬ 
out  the  college  course,  these  activities 
give  the  student  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  the  learning  and 
development  of  groups  of  boys  and 
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girls.  Prospective  teachers  can  thus 
acquire  suflScient  professional  compe¬ 
tence  and  self  confidence  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  those  first  years  of 
teaching. 

Although  the  new  developments 
have  been  many  and  varied,  no  one 
best  pattern  has  evolved.  Indeed,  we 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  This 
state  of  flux  may  take  some  form  and 
direction  from  the  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education.  In  revising  its  stand¬ 
ards  for  accreditation  this  Association 
has  adopted  one  known  as  Standard 
VI,  Professional  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ences.  The  principles  set  forth  in  this 
standard  are  far  ahead  of  current  prac¬ 
tice  and  should  serve  as  long  range 
goals  for  years  to  come. 

New  Standfkrds 

Some  idea  of  the  possible  effect  of 
this  standard  on  the  need  for  labora¬ 
tories  can  be  gained  from  a  few  brief 
excerpts.  Standard  VI  is  composed 
of  six  major  parts,  the  last  of  which 
pertains  directly  to  facilities.  Here 
the  following  principle  is  set  forth : 

“There  is  need  for  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  for 
each  student  contact  with  normal  situ- 
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ations,  varied  enough  to  provide  con¬ 
tacts  with  diflFerent  pupil  groups  and 
different  curriculum  and  administra¬ 
tive  organizations,  and  located  for  stu¬ 
dent  convenience  and  accessibility.”* 

The  size  of  the  task  ahead  becomes 
clearer  as  we  study  these  four  other 
key  statements  in  the  standard : 

“Professional  laboratory  experiences 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  each  year  of  college.” 

“The  professional  pr<^ram  should 
be  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for 
responsible  participation  in  the  major 
areas  of  the  teacher’s  work.” 

“Choice  of  laboratory  situation  and 
length  of  time  spent  there  will  vary 
with  individuals.” 

“The  development  ,of  these  experi¬ 
ences  should  be  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  person  directly  responsible  in 
the  laboratory  situation  and  the  col¬ 
lege  representative  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  student*s  activities  in 
the  laboratory  situation.”* 

At  this  point  the  typical  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  especially  administrators, 
begin  to  raise  many  questions:  What 
shcJl  tve  do?  How  miich  will  it  costf 
Is  it  possible  to  do  ail  thus?  What  re¬ 
search  findin/js  are  available  to  guide 
us?  This  last  query  raises  a  distress¬ 
ing  point.  Actually,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  research  which  throws 
light  on  how  to  provide  the  facilities 
necessary  for  implemejiting  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

There  have  been  some  studies  of 
current  practice,  many  reports  of  new 
developments,  and  a  few  articles  pro¬ 


posing  patterns  of  reorganization.  The 
search  for  “sure  fire”  ways  of  solving 
local  problems  goes  on  apace.  In  fact, 
teacher  educators  have  currently  de¬ 
veloped  a  standard  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  for  their  hotel  lobby  conferences 
at  national  and  regional  conventions. 
You  see  them  gravitating  to  little 
groups  here  and  there ;  the  talk 
prompted  by  the  stock  questions, 
“IIow  much  student  teaching  do  you 
offer  ?  How  much  do  you  pay  your 
supervising  teachers?  Where  do  you 
send  ^’our  student  teachers  ?” 

The  author  of  this  article  has  no 
crystal  ball  from  which  to  reveal  the 
best  way  to  provide  laboratories  for 
teacher  education.  Instead  he  has 
attempted  to  organize  some  principles 
by  pooling  experience,  common  sense, 
and  to  study  group  reports,  temper¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  We 
shall,  therefore,  propose  brief  answers 
to  the  following  questions : 

Whai  types  of  experiences  should  he 
inode  amilable  to  teacher  education 
students? 

What  principles  may  be  used  as 
guides  in  providing  facilities  for  these 
experiences? 

How  should  the  responsibility  for 
suiiervision  be  divided  between  the  col¬ 
lege  and  its  cooperaling  schools  and 
agencies? 

What  are  good  practices  in  compen¬ 
sating  cooperating  schools,  agencies 
and  teachers? 

How  does  one  go  aboul  developing 
facilities  for  a  new  laboratory  experi¬ 
ence? 


1  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Studies,  American  Aaaocia- 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Recommended  Sttandarda  Ooverning  Profes¬ 
sional  Laboratorp  Experiences  and  /Student  Teaching  and  Evaluative  Criteria,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  1949,  pp.  10-11. 
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Desired  Types  of  Experiences  nature  in  different  kinds  of  schools, 
The  new  standards  suggest  a  breadth  involving  contacts  with  individuals  as 
of  experiences  which  no  single  school  groups. 

can  supply.  Indeed,  a  campus  labora-  Ftdl-time  student  teaching 

tory  school  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  assignment  in  a  community  for  at  least 
be  a  good  laboratory  and  provide  ex-  quurter  or  one-half  semester, 
periences  similar  to  those  which  begin-  6.  Post-student-teaching  observa- 

ning  teachers  will  find  in  public  tion  and  participation  adapted  to  in¬ 
schools.  The  author  does  not  wish  in  dividual  needs. 

this  article  to  enter  the  current  oontro-  7.  A  post-graduation  intemeship 

versy  over  the  desirability  of  all  program,  providing  an  advanced  leam- 
teacher-education  colleges  having  cam-  ing  experience  as  a  paid,  part-time 
pus  laboratory  schools.  He  believes  teacher  in  a  typical  public  school,  pre- 
the  college  controlled  and  operated  ferably  for  a  year, 
school  has  a  very  important  place  in  colleges  today  can  boast  so  ex¬ 

teacher  education,  but  that  it  alone  tensive  a  progression  of  experiences, 
cannot  provide  the  varied  laboratories  ^l,at  many  institutions  will 

needed  for  a  well-rounded  training  goon  provide  themselves  with  adequate 
program.  facilities  for  offering  all  these  aotivi- 

If  weareevertomakethecommun-  The  principles  included  here  are 

ity-school  concept  function  in  Ameri-  conceived  as  those  essential  in  develop- 
can  society,  prospective  teachers  must  ^  evolving  program, 

have  first  hand  contact  with  good 

schools  serving  their  communities.  General  Pnnciptes 

Teachers  need  to  know  more  about  At  the  1&48  School  for  Executives 
community  agencies,  services  and  American  Association  of  Col- 

activities  than  they  will  ever  learn  out  leges  for  Teacher  .Education  two  study 
of  textbooks.  Seven  types  of  experi-  groups  worked  in%he  area  of  labora- 
ences  are  proposed  here  as  the  mini-  tory  experiences.  Throughout  the  re¬ 
mum  on  which  a  truly  professional  mainder  of  this  article  liberal  use  has 
plan  of  teacher  education  can  be  based :  made  of  Part  I  of  the  combined 

1.  Observation  and  study  of  all  report  of  these  groups.®  The  follow- 
sorts  of  community  agencies,  business  principles  are  of  general  signifi- 

and  commercial  concerns,  governmen-  cance  and  might  apply  to  all  institu- 
tal  services  and  schools.  tions  and  perhaps  all  states: 

^  2.  Oemral  observation,  participa-  ^ 

tion,  and  exploratory  teaching  in  both  laboratory  group  come  first  in  every 
laboratory  and  public  schools.  instance.  Whenever  a  program  shows 

,3.  Leadership  experiences  in  com-  signs  of  serious  deterioration  because 
munity  service  agencies,  summer  of  the  presence  of  teacher  education 
camps,  etc.  functions  the  student  or  students  shall 

4.  Assigned  participatory  experi-  be  removed  until  adequate  safeguards 
ences  of  an  increasingly  responsible  can  be  approved  by  all  concerned. 

3  School  for  Executircn  19^8.  Mimeogfraphed  report  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Estea  Park,  Colorado,  Augfust  16-23,  1948.  Oneonts,  N.  Y. :  American  Aaaociation  of 
Collegia  for  Teacher  Education,  pp.  20-23. 
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2.  The  overall  pattern  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  teacher  education  must  be  in¬ 
digenous,  growing  out  of  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  the 
state  concerned. 

3.  The  provision  of  adequate,  local, 
laboratory  facilities  for  prospective 
teachers  is  a  state  function  and  should 
be  financed  as  a  part  of  the  total  state 
system  of  public  education.* 

4.  There  are  distinct  advantages 
in  conceiving  plans  and  programs  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  a  whole  state  and 
not  merely  at  the  local  level.  State 
departments  and  state  councils  can 
assume  helpful  roles  of  leadership. 

5.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
teacher’s  education  the  colleges  must 
assume  the  major  role  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  gradually  increasing  their 
participation ;  while  at  the  later  stages, 
continuing  I.  'o  the  early  years  of 
teaching  service,  the  colleges  must 
maintain  contu-iiing  although  steadily 
decreasing  responsibility. 

6.  All  plans  and  contracts  should 
be  designed  to  sei  ^'gh  standards  of 
educational  performance.  These  agree¬ 
ments  should  recognize  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  both  public  schools  and 
colleges  to  maintain  these  standards  in 
harmony  with  modern  theories  of  child 
growth,  development  and  learning. 

7.  The  primary  problem  is  one  of 
creating  an  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  the  development  of 
superior  professional  workers.  With¬ 
out  this  the  whole  program  drops  to 
the  level  of  mere  mechanics.  We  must 
work  continually  to  make  practice 
catch  up  with  our  best  insights. 

Institutional  Responsibilities 

8.  Colleges  should  work  out  mu¬ 


tual  assistance  contracts  with  local 
schools  and  community  agencies.  Such 
contracts  must  recognize  the  needs  and 
purposes  of  all  parties,  and  should  in¬ 
clude  clear  cut  allocations  of  functions 
and  responsibilities. 

9.  Contracts  and  plans  narrowed 
down  to  one  school  or  agency  give  rise 
to  dangers  growing  out  of  changes  in 
administration,  personnel  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  These  dangers  can  be  minimized 
by  continuous  effort  to  integrate  the 
work  of  the  school  and  college. 

10.  College  officials  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  “getting  along” 
successfully  with  local  school  officials. 
Establishing  one  central  office  in  the 
college  to  carry  the  major  “public  re¬ 
lation’s”  function  and  to  serve  as  a 
channel  of  communications  can  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  and  improve  college- 
community  relations.  Continuous  co¬ 
operative  effort  is  necessary  to  keep 
contracts  in  force  and  in  harmonious 
and  effective  operation.  Teacher  edu¬ 
cators  must  learn  to  follow  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  group  processes  and  group 
dynamics  in  building  and  maintaining 
these  relationships. 

11.  Curriculum  changes  to  provide 
laboratory  time  schedules  and  labora¬ 
tory  credit  are  essential  in  making  any 
extensive  program  of  field  experiences 
function.  Only  thus  can  the  time  and 
energy  of  students,  and  staff  of  col¬ 
leges,  cooperating  schools,  and  agen¬ 
cies  be  used  wisely  and  profitably. 

12.  The  program  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  college  personnel  are  able 
and  willing  to  render  extensive  pro¬ 
fessional  service  on  a  consultant  basis. 
Ideally  the  presence  of  a  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  function  in  a  school  or  agency 
should  result  in  professional  stimula¬ 
tion  for  all. 


4  See  also.  L.  D.  TIaskew,  “Framework  for  Student  Teaching:  A  Proposal.' 
Education  70:150-154  (November,  1949). 
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Principles  Related  To  Schools  and  each  experience  has  been  designed. 


Community  Agencies 

Plans  should  be  expanded  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  afford  contacts  with 
all  types  of  community  agencies  and 
activities.  After  such  broad  experi¬ 
ences  students  may  come  to  feel  that 
they  are  almost  “graduates”  of  certain 
communities  as  well  as  of  their  col¬ 
leges.  Certainly  they  should  then  be 
better  prepared  to  make  adjustments 
to  new  situations  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  using  com¬ 
munity  resources.  Some  suggestions 
for  guiding  this  development  are  given 
here: 

13.  \Mithout  the  necessity  for 
formal  contracts,  good  working  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  built  up  with  numer¬ 
ous  communities.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  informal  student  observation  and 
particij>ation  can  be  carried  on  fre¬ 
quently  and  effectively.  Some  of  these 
communities  could  be  developed  as  cen¬ 
ters  for  various  types  of  community 
studies  by  groups  of  college  students. 

14.  In  the  more  formal,  contrac¬ 
tual  situations  the  orientation  of  new 
school  and  agency  staff  to  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  functions  is  necessary  year  after 
year.  Joint  efforts  by  leaders  from 
both  college  and  cooperating  agencies 
are  far  more  effective  than  the  use  of 
college  staff  alone.  Similarly,  pro¬ 
grams,  bulletins,  and  meetings  planned 
and  executed  as  joint  efforts  are  most 
likely  to  avoid  the  common  criticisms 
of  college  “meddling,”  “dictating,” 
and  the  like. 

15.  Understanding  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect  are  the  keys  to  success  in  co¬ 
operative  relations.  Constant  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  bring  about  a 
clear  understanding  by  school  and 
agency  officials  and  supervising  staff 
members  of  the  purposes  for  which 


College  faculties  need  to  strive  con¬ 
tinuously  to  develop  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  problems  and  needs 
experienced  by  school  and  community 
workers,  and  vice  versa. 

16.  Teacher  educatiop  faculties 
must  continually  seek  ways  by  which 
to  provide  in-service  development  for 
cooperating  organizations  and  staffs 
both  in  the  area  of  improving  their 
services  to  children  and  their  commun¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  in  improving  teacher 
education  laWatory  experiences. 
Some  common  media  now  being  used 
for  this  latter  purpose  are : 

a.  Joint  meetings  of  supervisory 
and  cooperating  staff  members. 

b.  Workshops  for  cooperating 
staff  members  financed  by  the  college 
and  sometimes  providing  an  honorari¬ 
um  for  attendance. 

c.  Reduced  cost  for  continuing 
graduate  training  in  institutions  which 
offer  graduate  programs. 

d.  Specialized  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  supervisory  personnel. 

17.  The  selection  of  competent 
supervisory  personnel  in  cooperating 
schools  and  agencies  is  a  joint  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  should  be  governed  by  the 
highest  professional  standards.  Ho 
student  should  ever  be  placed  under  a 
supervisor  who  expresses  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  even  reluctance  to  assume  this 
added  resp)onsibility.  College  students 
have  a  right  to  he  ^‘wanted.’*  The 
final  decision  on  the  use  of  any  given 
person  as  a  supervisor  should  rest  with 
the  college  faculty. 

18.  Administrators  of  cooperating 
agencies  should  attempt  to  equalize 
staff  assignments  by  including  teacher 
education  responsibilities  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  regular  load.  This 
principle  is  not  always  easily  realized 
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in  practice,  but  failure  to  live  up  to  It 
often  results  in  many  serious  problems, 
including  lowered  morale,  financial  de¬ 
mands,  and  poor  service  to  students. 

19.  Colleges  and  universities 
should  support  campaigns  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  salaries  and  the  status 
of  teachers  and  other  community  serv¬ 
ants  generally. 

20.  Cooperative  efforts  should  be 
made  by  all  concerned  to  insure  that 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  cooperat¬ 
ing  schools  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
and  preferably  superior  to  those  paid 
in  comparable  public  schools.  This 
should  assist  in  attracting  superior 
teachers  to  schools  which  carry  special 
teacher  education  responsibilities. 

RenponsibUHy  for  Supervision 

One  of  the  quotations  from  Stand¬ 
ard  VI  included  in  this  article  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  supervision  of  teacher 
education  students.  College  faculties 
and  the  staffs  of  cooperating  schools 
and  agencies  must  share  this  all  im¬ 
portant  task.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  teacher  education  process  de¬ 
pends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the 
success  of  this  joint  effort  in  guidance 
and  supervision.  Every  student  teach¬ 
er  should  be  placed  in  a  climate  which 
will  aid  him  in  developing  at  his  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  growth. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  good  people 
are  more  important  than  patterns  of 
organization.  Here,  however,  patterns 
of  relationships  may  exert  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  teacher  trainees.  We  should 
examine  the  three  major  types  of 
organization  for  supervision  which 
have  emerged  in  this  country,  before 
attacking  our  own  local  problems. 

1.  The  laboratory-centered  type. 
In  normal  schools  and  teachers  col¬ 


l^es  generally  the  laboratory  function 
in  teacher  education  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  one  or  more  laboratory 
schools,  usually  campus  schools.  Un¬ 
til  recently,  we  found  under  this  plan 
a  director  of  student  teaching  who 
assigned  the  student  teachers,  kept  the 
records,  and  made  himself  more  or  less 
available  for  consultation  on  problem 
cases.  By  contrast  the  laboratory 
school  teacher  assumed  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  directing  the 
work  of  the  student  teacher,  promot¬ 
ing  his  growth  and  evaluating  his  pro¬ 
gress.  In  numerical  terms  the  college 
staff  member  assumed  perhaps  as  much 
as  10%  of  the  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vision  and  the  laboratory  teacher 
assumed  90%  or  more.  The  quality 
of  the  laboratory  teacher  was  the  key 
to  the  success  of  this  plan. 

2.  The  college-centered  type.  In¬ 
stitutions  which  do  not  have,  or  do  not 
use  a  campus  laboratory  school  exclu¬ 
sively,  must,  of  course,  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  public  schools.  The  types 
of  relationships  which  have  developed 
arc  legion,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
complete  laissez-faire  on  the  part  of 
the  college  to  retention  by  college  sup¬ 
ervisors  of  final  responsibility  in  all 
matters.  T’here  are  a  few  colleges  in 
which  this  latter  practice  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  expressed  in  percentages  the 
collie  supervisor  retains  90%  of  the 
resptmsibility  for  supervision  and  dele¬ 
gates  only  about  10%  to  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  teacher.  Sometimes  these  teachers 
are  very  professionally  minded  and 
gladly  give  generously  of  their  time 
and  energy.  Even  so  the  college  sup¬ 
ervisors  check  instructional  plans, 
direct  the  selection  of  methods,  and 
make  all  the  evaluations  of  the  student 
teacher’s  progress.  There  is  reason  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  allowing  any 
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college  staff  member  to  assume  that  cators  to  accept  this  as  the  desirable 
much  authority  in  a  school  in  which  pattern  toward  which  we  must  work, 
he  is  after  all  a  guest — albeit  a  pro-  Using  the  principles  stated  earlier  we 
fessional  guest.  can  all  make  progress  in  this  direction. 

3.  The  joint  responsibility  type.  Under  present  conditions  colleges  must 
In  the  last  five  years  many  new  con-  continue  to  allocate  sufiicient  staff 
tracts  and  patterns  have  been  develop-  time  to  carry  the  major  role  in  super- 
ed  but  few  college  supervisors  are  sat-  vision  until  local  personnel  can  be 
isfied  with  the  results.  Inadequate  trained  and  given  time  to  participate 
budgets  and  poorly  qualified  cooperat-  actively  without  a  feeling  of  undue 
ing  teachers  are  the  unsolved  bottle-  pressure. 

necks.  College  teachers  are  quite  _.  .  r  ,  ,  „  -t.- 

j  .  \  •  •  1  ^  Ftnanctnq  Laboratory  Facilities 

ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  joint-  ^  ^ 

responsibility  in  theory,  but  they  At  the  risk  of  offending  many  per- 
would  like  to  have  available  plenty  of  sons  the  author  wishes  to  express  his 
professionally  competent,  professional-  conviction  that  the  importance  of 
ly  trained  supervisors  of  student  money  payments  has  been  greatly 
teachers.  exaggerated.  Compensation  to  cooper- 

Under  such  a  plan  colleges  might  aiing  institutions  and  personnel  is  not 
delegate  60-80%  of  the  responsibility  answer,  and  will  not  of  itself  pro- 
for  supervision  to  the  cooperating  oide  adequate  laboratory  facilities. 
teachers  and  retain  only  20-40%  for  building  of  an  attitude  of  profess 

the  college  supervisors.  The  latter  responsibility  on  the  part  of  &\\ 

would  work  primarily  through  the  lo-  concerned  and  the  use  of  sound  princi- 
cal  teachers  and  be  available  for  con-  human  relations  are  the  twin 

sultation  with  both  cooperating  teach-  foundation  stones  upon  which  a  good 
ers  and  student  teachers  at  all  critical  program  can  be  built, 
points.  Each  type  of  supervisor  would  Unfortunately  we  have  meager  re¬ 
feel  a  genuine  responsibility  for  the  ‘  search  findings  and  only  limited  re¬ 
growth  of  the  student,  and  the  stu-  '  ports  of  successful  practices  to  guide 
dent’s  best  interests  would  be  securely  us.  At  present  one  state  is  exploring 
protected.  Professional  competence  special  state  support  for  schools  used 
and  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  any  in  teacher  education.  Another  state 
supervisor  are  not  enough.  Some  col-  expressly  forbids  payments  by  colleges 
lege  staff  member,  who  has  the  perspec-  to  schools  and  cooperating  teachers, 
tive  which  comes  from  contact  with  Certainly  state  support  is  not  likely 
many  students  and  many  situations,  to  become  common  practice  soon 
must  be  intimately  familiar  with  the  enough  to  solve  our  problems  of  finan- 
conditions  under  which  every  student  cing  laboratories  for  teacher  educa- 
teacher  is  working;  to  the  end  that  his  tion. 

mental  health  and  his  chance  for  We  should  take  note  here  of  one 
growth  are  always  protected.  financial  advantage  which  can  result 

The  author  recognizes  that  the  con-  from  an  expansion  of  student  teach- 
ditions  just  described  may  be  a  long  ing  time.  The  cost  of  providing  good 
time  in  coming.  Nevertheless,  he  laboratories  for  full-time  student 
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than  formerly  under  a  one  period  a  cally  exclude  fee  remission  for  enroll- 


day  or  other  limited  plan.  The-  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  shift  are  clear:  full-time 
student  teachers  can  carry  their  own 
weight  more  easily  and  can  render 
valuable  service  to  the  schools  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  professional  opportunity 
and  service  they  receive. 

For  the  present  most  colleges  must 
attack  this  whole  problem  with  meas¬ 
ures  of  expediency.  Our  actions 
should  be  based  on  sound  principles 
but  judged  always  in  the  light  of  a 
carefully  developed  long  range  plan 
adjusted  to  local  needs,  traditions  and 
customs.  Measures  now  in  use  are 
summarized  here  and  are  arranged 
roughly  in  the  order  of  desirability. 
The  author  believes  that  the  latter 
practices  on  the  list  should  be  used 
only  when  local  conditions  make  the 
earlier  items  unsatisfactory  or  ineffec¬ 
tive. 

1.  Colleges  should  develop  new 
and  more  appropriate -ways  of  giving 
proper  recognition  for  the  professional 
service  rendered  by  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  and  staff.  Common  ways  now  in 
use  include  academic  rank,  listing  of 
names  in  catalogs,  and  special  priv¬ 
ileges  of  many  kinds. 

2.  Consultant  services  and  in- 
service  training  should  be  readily 
available  and  in  general  the  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  colleges. 

3.  Institutions  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  graduate  programs  should  remit 
the  basic  tuition  fees  for  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  those  cooperating  institutions 
which  receive  large  groups  of  teacher 
education  students.  This  should  be 
done  on  the  theory  that  the  college  is 
willing  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  school  system  because  this 
will  improve  that  portion  used  as  a 
laboratory.  Contracts  should  specifi- 


ment  in  other  professional  schools 
such  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

4.  The  college  budget  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entire  cost  of  off-campus 
travel  and  maintenance  for  the  college 
supervisory  staff. 

5.  In  contracts  with  large  cooper¬ 
ating  school  districts,  county  units,  or 
other  large  areas,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  joint  support  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  supervisor  of  teacher  education 
on  the  administrative  staff  of  the  local 
school.  The  college  would  then  be 
able  to  channel  all  types  of  teacher 
education  matters  through  one  office. 
Such  a  suj>ervisor  could  enable  the 
schools  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  services  afforded  by  the  college, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  pupils  and  staff. 

6.  In  contracts  with  very  small 
cities  and  other  independent  districts, 
many  colleges,  and  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  may  find  it  wise  to  make 
substantial  lump  sum  payments  direct 
to  the  board  of  education.  Such  a 
payment  would  give  the  local  admin¬ 
istrator  a  sound  basis  for  allocating 
functions  and  equalizing  loads,  and 
aid  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
school.  Under  the  state  support  plan 
similar  payments  would  come  from 
the  state  treasury 

7.  Direct  payment  to  the  supervis¬ 
ing  teacher  on  a  per  capita  basis  is 
customary  in  many  places  and  may  re¬ 
main  so  for  a  long  time.  Small  token 
payments,  $25  to  $50  per  student 
teacher,  may  be  justifiable  on  logical 
grounds  up  to  a  point.  Full  payment 
for  the  true  value  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  is  virtually  impossible,  and  dis¬ 
regards  the  importance  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  training  and  improvement  of 
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their  profession.  Sound  practice  sug¬ 
gests  that  even  token  payments  should 
be  made  direct  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  dispersed  to  the  proper 
teachers  rather  than  the  college  paying 
the  teachers  direct. 

8.  In  some  localities  colleges  are 
faced  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
subsidizing  a  school  in  order  to  have 
even  a  mediocre  laboratory.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  justifiable  to  have  a 
contract  which  permits  the  college  to 
recommend  teachers  for  school  board 
approval  and  then  to  pay  a  sizable 
fraction  of  such  teachers’  salaries. 
This  practice  is  thoroughly  justified 
as  a  means  of  providing  a  true  labora¬ 
tory  school,  especially  when  a  college 
does  not  have  sufficient  campus  school 
facilities.  Reference  is  made  here 
only  to  the  undesirable  use  of  this 
means  of  securing  facilities  for  student 
teaching  alone. 

9.  All  college  teachers  abhor  the 
rising  tide  of  special  laboratory  fees 
over  and  above  basic  tuition.  Nevei^ 
theless,  many  private  colleges  and 
some  state  supported  institutions  at 
present  must  either  levy  stiff  special 
fees  or  provide  a  professional  labora¬ 
tory  of  disgraceful  quality.  The 
choice  is  not  an  easy  one. 

Developing  Facilities  For  a 
New  Experience 

Major  revisions  of  college  curricula 
often  come  very  slowly.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  should  not  prevent  con¬ 
stant  improvements.  A  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  introduce  one  new  experience 
may  serve  to  summarize  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  this  article. 

1.  Examine  your  surrounding 
community  to  discover: 

a.  Those  schools  and  community 
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agencies  that  are  doing  the  best  job 
and  those  that  are  most  in  need  of 
assistance. 

b.  Those  situations  that  would 
provide  profitable  learning  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students. 

2.  Clarify  the  desired  outcomes  in 
terms  of  student  growth  which  will 
make  a  specific  contribution  to  the 
teacher  education  curriculum,  and 
then  design  an  experience  which  will 
produce  those  outcomes.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  common  to  work  vice  versa 
— from  the  wrong  direction. 

3.  Sell  the  plan,  strictly  on  its 
merits,  to  school  and  community  lead¬ 
ers,  students,  and  staff  members  with 
careful  attention  to  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  : 

a.  Service  must  be  rendered  in 
return  for  training  opportunities. 
Every  good  plan  must  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

b.  The  operation  of  the  plan 
m\ist  be  a  cooperative  venture  with 
full  give-and-take  between  institutions. 

4.  Provide  all  persons  in  any  way 
connected  with  a  new  activity  with  a 
brief  statement  to  include:  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  experience  was  set 
up,  the  over-all  plan  of  operation — the 
“ground  rules,”  and  a  clear  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanics  to  be  followed. 

5.  Maintain  a  constant  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  sound  program  of  public 
relations.  This  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  when  the  college  staff  is  too  limit¬ 
ed  for  adequate  supervision. 

6.  Constantly  express  appreciation 
to  all  off-campus  agencies  and  persons 
for  their  assistance  in  this  activity  as 
well  as  in  the  total  teacher-education 
program. 

7.  Get  evaluations  from  students, 
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cooperating  teachers,  staff  members, 
and  all  other  persons  involved,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  groups. 

8.  Revise  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  the  evaluations,  and  repeat. 

The  most  important  single  sugges¬ 


tion  is  this,  “Examine  your  surround¬ 
ings.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
opportunities  you  will  find.  Get  your 
students  started  using  the  laboratories 
at  hand,  rather  than  wishing  for  those 
you  do  not  have.” 
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Steamboat  South.  By  Madye  Lee  Chaa- 
tain.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  1931.  233  pages.  $2.50. 

All  the  gaiety,  elegance  and  glamour 
of  Mississippi  steamboat  life  in  ante- 
belum  days  come  alive  in  this  vivid  story. 
From  the  moment  .\my  stepped  up  the 
gang_  plank  to  begin  her  long  journey 
from  Ohio  to  Texas  until  she  returned 
safely  home  again,  there  were  adventures 
and  plenty  of  them.  Dancing  in  the  gilt 


young  children.  Finders  Keepers  is  full 
of  brilliant  and  humorous  pictures  and  is 
a  delightful  and  original  story.  Uow 
Winkle  and  Nap,  two  dogs,  discovered  a 
bone  and  fought  over  its  possession  and 
how  sundry  citizens  failed  to  help  them 
settle  their  difficulty,  and  how  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  big  mean  dog  forced  them  to 
solve  the  matter  of  ownership  will  keep 
children  chuckling. 
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cabin,  shopping  in  the  river  towns,  racing 
with  other  river  steamboats — well  life 
along  the  Mississippi  was  colorful  in  those 
years  just  before  the  war  between  the 
states  and  Amy  saw  a  lot  of  it  in  her 


Finders  Keepers.  By  Will  and  Nicolas. 
New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
1951.  $2.00. 

.Author  and  artist  have  combined  to 
make  a  most  appealing  book  for  verj’ 


Seek  the  Dark  Gold.  By  Jo  Evalin 
Lundy.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Shenton. 
Philadelphia.  The  John  C.  Winston  Com¬ 
pany.  1951.  224  pages.  $2.50. 

Seek  the  Dark  Gold  is  a  story  of  the 
contribution  of  the  stouthearted  Scotsmen 
to  a  young  and  growing  America.  It  was 
the  wild  lure  of  fur  that  drew  Hugh  Mac¬ 
Gregor  into  the  hills  of  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest.  The  whys  and  hows  of  fur 
trading  are  described  in  this  very  power¬ 
ful  tale. 
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NUMBERS  AT  WORK 

By  PATTON  and  YOUN6 

An  entirely  new  series  of  arithmetic  texts — everything 
new — not  a  revision !  Grades  3-8.  Modern  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  every  particular,  based  on  leading  courses  of 
study,  alive  with  beautiful  color.  Complete  with 
Teachers’  Manuals.  Workbooks  available  for  grades 
1-8. 
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Continuous  Seleaion  in  a  Program 

of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 

By  PAUL  R  GRIM 

Professor  and  Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences, 

University  of  Minnesota 

AND 

WILLIAM  H.  EDSON 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Student  Personnel, 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  pre-  formal,  organized  program  of  selection 
k.  paration  of  teachers,  the  in-  operating  throughout  the  period  of 
structor,  the  counselor  and  the  education  is  imperative.  In  such  a 
administrator,  share  in  a  responsibil-  program  the  student  has  opportunity 
ity  to  three  groups.  They  have  a  pri-  for  self-appraisal  and  the  staff  have 
mary  responsibility  to  the  profession,  opportunities  to  confer  and  work  to- 
a  second  responsibility  to  the  children  gether  in  the  interests  of  the  student 
who  eventually  are  taught,  and  a  third  and  the  school. 

to  the  students  who  are  preparing  to  Selection  thus  becomes  an  integral 
teach.  In  the  first  instance  the  staff  part  of  the  total  program  of  the  in- 
of  the  teacher  education  institution  stitution,  inter-related  with  the  in- 
must  concern  themselves  with  the  qual-  structional  and  activities  programs, 
ity  of  the  services  that  will  be  per-  pointed  not  solely  toward  elimination 
formed  by  the  graduates;  in  the  sec-  of  the  unfit,  but  placing  stress  upon 
ond,  with  the  intellectual  and  emo-  the  improvement  of  the  special  apti- 
tional  impact  that  they  will  have  upon  tudes  and  personal  adjustment  of 
the  children  they  teach  and  in  the  those  who  are  to  continue  their  pro- 
third,  with  the  improvement  of  per-  fessional  education.  Selective  reten- 
sonal  adjustment,  the  potential  job  tion  seen  in  this  setting  is  a  broad  per- 
satisfaction,  and  the  eventual  success  sonnel  program  in  which  the  entire 
of  the  students.  staff  has  a  part. 

A  well  organized,  high  level  pro-  When  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
gram  of  instruction  and  laboratory  ex-  program  of  selection  is  accepted  by  the 
perience  is  not  enough  to  insure  the  staff,  they  must  find  methods  and  pro¬ 
fulfillment  of  these  responsibilities,  cedures  that  yield  valid  results.  Some 
The  program  must  be  based  upon  im-  effective  techniques  have  been  pro- 
proved  selection  standards  and  con-  posed  and  studied.  With  them,  busi- 
tinuously  selective  guidance  proced-  ness  and  industry  are  working  out 
ures.  An  initial  screening  of  the  can-  solutions  to  problems  of  improving 
didates  from  among  those  who  indi-  standards,  reducing  employee  turn- 
cate  an  interest  in  teaching  is  but  the  over,  improving  employee  adjustment 
beginning.  The  development  of  a  and  satisfaction,  and  identifying  char- 
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acteristics  that  contribute  to  job  fit¬ 
ness. 

These  problems  arc  not  unlike  those 
that  currently  i)lague  our  public 
schools.  Turnover  is  so  great  at  the 
elementary  level  that  those  graduated 
from  the  four-year  elementary  teacher 
educating  program  do  not  replace 
those  who  leave  (5).  In  contrast,  the 
supply  of  teachers  in  many  secondary 
school  subjects  is  greater  than  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  public  schools  also  have  prob¬ 
lems  of  improving  standards.  Such 
organizations  as  the  National  Congre.ss 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  local  citizens’  commitJ 
tees,  as  well  as  writers  in  the  popular 
press  have  called  for  improved  stand¬ 
ards,  These  may  be  achieved  to  some 
degree  through  initial  selection  and 
sound  instructional  programs  based 
upon  state  certification  standards,  but 
they  may  also  be  raised  as  selection 
operates  in  educational  programs  to 
identify  able  students  and  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  continue  beyond  minimum 
standards.  The  acute  problem  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  Hoyt  and  Kosaki  who  re¬ 
port  that  in  1947  but  15  per  cent  of 
the  high  school  faculties  in  the  three 
^Minnesota  cities  of  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  had  earned  the  master’s  d(^ree 
(4).  A  positive  program  of  selective 
retention,  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
able  teacher,  might  do  much  to  raise 
this  level. 

In  the  search  for  a  solution  to  some 
of  the  personnel  problems  mentioned, 
colleges  are  beginning  to  apply  con¬ 
tinuous  selective  techniques  that  stress 
constant  re-evaluation  of  student  pro¬ 
gress  by  the  student  himself  and  by 


the  staff.  The  imperative  nature  of 
such  selection  has  been  recognized  in 
a  policy  statement  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards  (6). 
Programs  at  Syracuse  University  (7), 
the  State  Teachers  College,  Towson, 
Maryland  (1),  and  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  (3) 
have  been  reported  in  recent  teacher 
education  literature.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  College  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  ^Minnesota,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  its  operation  in  stu¬ 
dent  teaching. 

All  students  who  will  major  in 
secondary  academic  areas  are  admitted 
to  the  College  as  juniors.  Students  in 
elementary  education  and  in  most  of 
the  special  areas  are  admitted  as  fresh¬ 
men  but  receive  few  professional 
courses  in  their  first  and  second  years. 
All  elementary,  secondary  and  special 
majors  follow  a  required  professional 
education  sequence  in  their  junior 
year.  For  those  in  special  fields  and 
in  secondary  academic  areas,  this 
sequence  carries  through  two  quarters 
and  deals  in  general  with  orientation 
to  secondary  education,  the  secondary 
school,  the  curriculum,  the  adolescent, 
mental  hygiene,  learning,  elementary 
statistics,  and  adjustment. 

The  secondary  education  sequence 
consists  of  three  types  of  experiences. 
First,  the  sequence  co-ordinator  pre¬ 
sents  lectures  three  hours  weekly 
through  each  of  two  quarters,  to  the 
total  group  w’hich  may  number  over 
300  students  per  quarter.  Second, 
“laboratory”  sections  are  conducted  in 
two-hour  periods  twice  per  week. 
They  are  devoted  to  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  panels,  visits  to  schools,  outside 
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speakers,  and  other  activities.  The 
third  phase  is  the  “community  youth 
activity”  in  which  each  student  is 
assigned  to  a  community  social  wel¬ 
fare  institution,  a  school,  a  church  or 
a  playground  for  work  directly  with 
children  and  youth  for  an  average  of 
two  hours  a  week.  Students  meet  with 
the  laboratory  instructors  and  coord¬ 
inator  in  weekly  planning  conferences. 

The  elementary  junior  sequence 
covers  three  quarters.  It  includes  in 
its  topics  individual  differences,  ele¬ 
mentary  statistics,  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  curriculum  and 
organization  of  the  elementary  school. 
Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  also 
are  held  weekly.  These  include  con¬ 
siderable  observation  of  pupils’  work 
in  the  off-campus  demonstration  school 
but  practically  no  opportiinity  for 
direct  participation.  There  is  no 
planned  laboratory  experience  with 
children  but  some  limited  work  is 
done  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Within  the  program  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  there  are  key  points  at  which 
selective  processes  may  operate.  These 
may  commonly  occur  at  admission, 
during  registration  advising,  in  peri¬ 
odic  review  of  grades,  at  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  laboratory  exix'rienees  of  other 
professional  work,  or  at  graduation. 
They  may  also  occur  within’ an  in¬ 
structional  program  as  a  part  of  that 
program. 

In  the  College  of  Education  an 
organized  program  of  selection  began 
by  drawing  together  various  phases  of 
personnel  work  and  instruction  that 
were  in  operation.  Early  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  personnel  program  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  provision 
was  made  for  university-wide  person¬ 
nel  services  under  a  dean  of  students 
and  for  college  personnel  services 
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under  the  dean  of  each  college.  This 
has  permitted  each  collie  to  develop 
personnel  services  as  its  students  and 
faculty  have  felt  the  need  for  them 
and  to  give  them  an  emphasis  that 
might  be,  of  necessity,  peculiar  to  each 
college.  It  has  also  permitted  the 
University  to  provide  highly  special¬ 
ized  services  such  as  those  of  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Skills  Clinic,  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Counseling  Bureau  which  are 
available  to  students  of  all  colleges. 

The  program  of  continuous  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  College  of  Education  draws 
upon  the  facilities  of  both  the  college 
personnel  office  and  the  University 
services.  Integration  and  coordination 
of  the  various  aspects  of  the  program 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Student 
Personnel  Committee,  which  deter¬ 
mines  policy,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
Student  Personnel  Office,  which  car¬ 
ries  out  operations.  In  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  counselor,  an  adviser, 
the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ences,  the  Co-ordinator  of  the  Junior 
Sequence,  or  another  staff  member 
may  play  a  leading  role. 

In  order  that  the  program  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  professional  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  seen  in  context,  the  nine 
points  of  the  total  program,  which 
have  been  described  in  detail  by  Du¬ 
gan  and  Shaw  (2),  are  presented* here 
in  brief.  These  may  operate  through¬ 
out  the  four  years  of  college  training 
or  may  occur  at  specific  points. 

The  program  begins  with  selective 
admission  as  candidates  for  teacher 
education  are  screened.  This  includes 
two  pre-entrance  interviews,  one  with 
a  counselor  and  one  with  a  major  ad¬ 
viser  ;  review  of  the  academic  record ; 
and  consideration  of  the  college  apti¬ 
tude  test,  reading  test,  and  personality 
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inventory  results.  The  counseling  in¬ 
terviews  give  the  student  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  consider  whether,  in  the  light  of 
the  data,  he  should  plan  a  career  in 
education  and,  if  so.  what  he  might 
teach.  Following  these  interviews, 
many  students  for  whom  success  is  un¬ 
likely  have  withdrawn  their  applica¬ 
tions  voluntarily.  Able  students  who 
were  considering  a  crowded  secondary 
education  field  have  turned  to  elemen¬ 
tary  education  when  they  seemed  to 
possess  the  needed  skills  and  interests. 
This  may  account  in  part  for  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  social  studies 
majors  from  a  high  of  156  students 
in  1940  to  the  present  enrolment  of 
44  and  for  an  increase  in  elementarv- 
education  majors  of  from  158  in  1949 
to  380  in  1951. 

Second,  students  who  are  new  to  the 
campus  participate  in  a  two-day  orien- 
taiion^registratwn  program  conducted 
jointly  by  the  College  and  other  uni¬ 
versity  departments.  -  Through  confer¬ 
ences,  luncheons,  and  discussion  meet¬ 
ings,  groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  new 
students  with  a  student  leader  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  campus  life,  policies,  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  prior  to  the  opening  of  each 
quarter. 

Individual  appraisal  and  records 
constitute  a  third  point  in  the  program. 
In  the  Student  Personnel  Office  a  cen¬ 
tralized  record  system  is  maintained  to 
facilitate  continuous  appraisal  and  to 
aid  in  individual  counseling  or  re¬ 
ferral  to  other  staff  members. 

Certification  for  teaching  in  Minne¬ 
sota  requires  that  a  student  be  free 
from  mental  or  physical  defects.  The 
College  of  Education  requires  that  all 
students  admitted  to  teacher  education 
have  a  physical  examination  at  the 
University  Health  Service.  During 
graduation  they  must  have  another 


health  examination.  Students  identi¬ 
fied  as  needing  special  help  at  any 
point  in  the  programs  are  referred  to 
the  health  service  or  the  mental 
hygiene  staff. 

At  entrance  all  students  are  referred 
to  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  for 
a  speech  test.  Students  are  given  a 
clinical  rating  and  those  requiring  re¬ 
medial  services  are  expected  to  begin 
this  prior  to  admission  to  student 
teaching. 

A  three-level  program  of  {)ersonal 
counseling  is  available  to  all  College 
of  Education  students.  There  is  first 
that  performed  by  major  advisers  and 
instructional  staff ;  second,  that  per¬ 
formed  by  the  trained  counseling  staff 
of  the  Student  Personnel  Office;  and 
third,  that  performed  by  the  special 
referral  agencies  of  the  University 
such  as  the  Student  Counseling 
Bureau,  the  Student  Activities  Bu¬ 
reau,  Employment  Service,  ^fental 
Hygiene  Clinic,  and  the  Bureau  of 
T>oans  and  Scholarships.  The  staff  at 
these  three  levels  work  cooperatively 
to  help  the  student  meet  special  prob¬ 
lems  or  to  assist  him  in  self-appraisal. 

As  cooperative  study  of  individual 
students  by  faculty,  counselors  and 
other  staff  members  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  case  study  conferences  are 
arranged  and  attended  by  the  major 
adviser,  counselor.  Director  of  Lab¬ 
oratory  Experiences,  chairman  of  the 
Students’  Work  Committee,  represen¬ 
tatives  from  referral  agencies  and 
other  staff  members.  Problems  con¬ 
sidered  in  such  conferences  may  be 
those  of  admission,  special  handicaps, 
academic  progress,  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  or  progress  in  student 
teaching. 

At  key  points  throughout  the  period 
of  teacher  education  there  is  need  for 
periodic  re-evalvaiion.  In  addition  to 
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the  evaluation  that  has  been  described, 
there  is  systematic  review  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  times:  quarterly  review  of 
academic  progress,  admission  to  the 
junior  year  sequence  of  professional 
education  courses,  observational  re¬ 
ports  and  ratings  in  the  junior  year 
sequence,  admission  to  student  teach¬ 
ing,  student  teaching  observation  and 
evaluation,  and  recommendation  for 
teaching  certification. 

As  indicated,  the  selective  retention 
program  in  laboratory  experiences  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  operates 
continuously  but  with  a  special  empha¬ 
sis  at  certain  selected  critical  points. 
Students  in  all  departmental  majors 
except  home  economics,  agricultural 
education,  and  nursing  education  are 
approved  through  the  central  office  of 
the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ences.  In  almost  all  curricula,  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  occurs  during  the  three 
quarters  of  the  senior  year.  Students 
following  this  sequence  are  required 
to  make  application  for  admission  to 
student  teaching  during  the  spring 
quarter  of  their  junior  year. 

An  application  form  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  places  on  the  student 
the  responsibility  for  listing  the 
courses  taken  in  the  major  field  and 
the  professional  sequence.  The  stu¬ 
dent  computes  his  honor  point  ratio 
and  certifies  that  it  is  correct.  The 
major  adviser  verifies  the  student’s  in¬ 
formation  by  indicating  that  the  honor 
point  average  is  correct,  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  completed  course  is  adequate 
for  beginning  student  teaching,  and 
that,  in  general,  the  student  possesses 
personality  qualities  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching. 

The  health,  speech,  and  College  of 
Education  psychological  test  battery 
scores  are  checked  again  before 
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approval  is  granted.  The  junior 
sequence  laboratory  instructor  submits 
considerable  personnel  data  regarding 
the  student’s  work  and  these  are  re¬ 
corded  on  the  application  form.  Since 
many  students  work  with  the  same 
laboratory  instructor  for  two  quarters, 
it  is  commonly  found  that  this  instruc¬ 
tor  may  know  the  student  better  than 
the  major  adviser  at  this  point. 

After  reviewing  the  data,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Laboratory  Experiences  selects 
students  for  case  conference  who  seem 
doubtful  teaching  candidates  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  records  of  personality,  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude,  and  achievement. 
An  informal  student  teaching  screen¬ 
ing  committee  is  constituted,  flexible 
in  membership,  but  always  including 
the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ences,  the  Director  of  Student  Person¬ 
nel,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recommendations  and  the  Coordinator 
of  either  the  elementary  or  the  secon¬ 
dary  junior  professional  sequence. 
For  each  case  conference,  the  labora¬ 
tory  instructor  of  the  junior  sequence, 
the  counselor,  and  the  major  adviser 
round  out  the  committee. 

All  data  are  brought  together,  the 
personnel  folder  is  studied  carefully 
and  each  person  who  knows  the  student 
describes  that  student’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  These  case  conferences 
typically  require  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  but  some  run  to  over  an  hour  in 
length.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reach 
consensus  regarding  admission  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  Occasionally  this  is 
not  possible,  since  some  students  seem 
to  perform  differently  in  different 
situations.  In  such  cases,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Laboratory  Experiences  makes 
the  final  decision  regarding  admission 
to  student  teaching. 

Three  courses  of  action  are  possible 
at  this  time.  First,  the  student  may 
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be  recommended  for  admission  with¬ 
out  qualification;  second,  he  may  be 
admitted  on  a  probationary  status 
under  close  supervision ;  or  third,  he 
may  be  rejected.  For  those  students 
who  are  not  admitted  to  student  teach- 
in?,  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Ex¬ 
periences  writes  a  personal  letter  in¬ 
forming  them  of  the  action  of  the 
screening  committee  and  advising  them 
to  see  their  major  adviser,  a  personnel 
counselor,  or  himself  for  further  coun¬ 
seling.  In  a  few  cases  this  committee 
may  recommend  to  the  Students  Work 
Committee  that  the  student  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  his  work  toward  the 
B.S.  degree  but  without  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  certification  for  teaching. 

The  program  of  selective  retention 
continues  to  operate  during  the  full 
period  of  student  teaching.  The  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  program  at  Minnesota 
consists  of  a  three-quarter  sequence  for 
secondary  and  special  majors.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  two  quarters  of  _this  are  carried 
out  in  the  campus  secondary  school, 
usually  for  one  hour  per  day.  In¬ 
creasingly  the  third  quarter  is  being 
taught  for  two  or  three  hours  daily  in 
selected  public  schools.  In  elementary 
education,  two  quarters  of  half-day 
student  teaching  are  normally  re¬ 
quired.  Almost  all  of  this  student 
teaching  is  carried  out  in  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  schools. 

Although  students  are  selected  care¬ 
fully  at  several  points,  there  remains 
the  necessity  for  further  selection  dur¬ 
ing  student  teaching.  Ideally,  this 
should  not  be  necessary  and  increas¬ 
ingly  the  selection  is  made  prior  to 
student  teaching.  One  of  the  major 
advantages  of  utilizing  youth  activi¬ 
ties  and  other  laboratory  experiences 
in  the  junior  sequence  is  that  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  students  in  working  with  children 


and  youth  prior  to  student  teaching. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  students 
are  now  entering  student  teaching 
much  better  able  to  work  with  children 
than  they  were  before  the  program  of 
laboratory  experiences  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  junior  year.  Certain 
kinds  of  personality  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  have  not  been  revealed 
until  the  student  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  intensively  with  a  group  of 
learners  in  student  teaching.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  rare  individual  who 
resists  all  attempts  at  guidance  and 
counseling,  who  makes  adequate 
grades,  but  who  will  not  accept  evi¬ 
dence  and  composite  judgment  that  he 
should  not  work  with  children  or 
youth.  In  such  a  case,  then,  the  final 
decision  must  remain  with  the  class¬ 
room  student  teaching  supervisors. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  identify  cri¬ 
tical  student  teaching  weaknesses  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  a  student’s  work 
in  the  classroom.  When  evidence  is 
gathered  that  a  student  is  having  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  teaching,  the  class¬ 
room  supervisor  frequently  consults 
with  the  head  of  his  department,  if  at 
University  High  School,  or  with  the 
college  supervisor,  if  it  is  a  public 
school  consulting  teacher.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  are  adjusted  through  these  means. 
!More  serious  and  persistent  personal¬ 
ity  problems  frequently  require  the 
assistance  of  the  counselors  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Personnel  Office,  the  Director  of 
Laboratory  Experiences,  or  other  of 
the  special  referral  agencies  that  have 
been  described.  In  the  secondary  pro¬ 
gram,  the  supervisor  is  frequently  un¬ 
willing  to  recommend  elimination  of 
the  student  as  a  result  of  his  limited 
work  with  pupils  during  his  first  quar¬ 
ter.  In  such  cases,  this  process  is 
usually  repeated  during  the  second 
quarter  when  final  decisions  are  ord- 
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inarily  made.  Rarely  is  a  student  re-  all  staff  workers  with  information  re¬ 
moved  from  his  teaching  career  dur-  garding  teacher  supply  and  demand, 
ing  his  third  and  final  quarter  of  stu-  This  is  helpful  in  counseling  students 
dent  teaching.  regarding  majors  and  minors.  Place- 

If  there  is  clear-cut  evidence  of  the  ment  and  in-service  education  is  an 
student’s  inability  to  perform  in  the  integral  part  of  the  total  counseling 
classroom,  and  if  the  student  accepts  and  educating  function  of  the  College, 
this  evidence,  a  full  case  conference  is  Student  teaching  supervisors  work 
not  always  required.  In  most  cases  of  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Recommen- 
elimination  during  student  .teaching,  dations  in  writing  recommendations 
however,  a  case  conference  is  called  and  reports  of  all  student  teachers, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  described  Employing  officials  frequently  consult 
at  the  time  of*  admission  to  student  them  regarding  candidates’  qualities, 
teaching.  This  case  conference  is  The  concluding  step  in  a  program 
similar  except  that  most  of  the  data  of  teacher  education  is  one  of  place- 
are  presented  by  the  classroom  super-  ment  and  follow-up.  Each  graduate 
vising  teachers.  Related  data  are  col-  is  required  to  register  with  the  College 
lectetl  and  presented  by  a  staff  mem-  Bureau  of  Recommendations.  The 
her  from  the  Student  Personnel  Office.  Director  of  the  bureau  and  his  staff 
Occasionally,  but  not  usually,  the  stu-  carry  out  a  program  of  selective  place- 
dent  appears  before  this  committee,  ment  in  which  all  the  evidence  gather- 
The  decision  in  these  case  conferences  ed  is  carefully  considered.  A  follow- 
is  always  a  group  decision.  In  a  per-  up  of  placements  is  done  by  the  Direc- 
sonal  interview  the  student  is  inform-  tor,  the  major  advisers,  and  other  staff 
ed  of  the  decision  by  the  student  teach-  to  the  limited  extent  that  budget  will 
ing  supervisor,  the  head  of  the  depart-  permit.  It  would  be  desirable  if  in 
ment.  the  major  adviser  or  the  Direc-  addition  to  that  which  is  being  done, 
tor  of  Laboratory  Experiences.  Again,  much  of  it  by  correspondence,  more 
in  some  few  cases,  a  student  is  per-  could  be  done  through  personal  visits 
mitted  to  graduate  without  certifies-  to  the  schools  in  which  the  new  teach- 
tion.  ers  are  employed.  Some  follow-up 

As  indicated  previously,  the  Direc-  studies  have  been  made,  but  this  re- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Recommendations  mains  an  area  in  which  many  import- 
plays  an  active  part  at  various  stages  ant  developments  have  yet  to  take 
in  the  selective  program.  He  provides  place. 
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Mary  Smith  teaches  in  Center  are  visited  frequently  by  other  col- 

School,  which  is  the  laboratory  lege  students  in  connection  with 

school  of  Stratlin  Teachers  Col-  their  classes  in  psychology,  human 

lege,  Collegetown,  U.S.A.  She  teaches  development,  language  arts,  science, 

the  fourth  grade  in  which  about  thirty  and  principles  of  teaching.  As  fre- 

pupils  are  enrolled.  For  sixteen  quently  as  twice  a  month.  Miss 

weeks,  four  student  teachers  from  the  Smith  is  asked  to  teach  a  specially 

college  are  assigned  to  her  (two  in  the  planned  lesson  for  specific  college 

morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon).  groups.  She  acts  as  sponsor  of  two 

Miss  Smith  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  college  organizations — the  Future 

lalwratory  school  teachers*  who  work  Teachers  of  America  and  the  Asso- 

in  college-controlled  elementary  and  elation  for  Childhood  Education — 

secondary  schools  or  in  public  schools  an<l  she  participates  on  the  College 

that  are  affiliated  with  teacher-pre-  Elementary  Education  Curriculum 

paration  institutions.  The  following  Committee.  She  must  also  attend 

abbreviated  description  of  her  func-  several  meetings:  college  faculty 

tions  suggests  the  strenuous  work  load  meetings  consume  about  two  hours 

and  varied  responsibilities  which  lab-  a  month,  laboratory  school  meetings 

oratory  school  teachers  frequently  take  about  four  hours  a  month, 

assume.  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  in  lab- 

In  guiding  the  four  student  teachers  oratory  schools  take  about  one  hour 

she  spends  approximately  four  a  month,  and  usually  meetings  and 

hours  a  week  in  individual  confer-  activities  of  professional  organiza- 

ences  and  two  hours  in  group  con-  tions  total  five  or  more  hours  a 

ferences.  As  she  has  no  other  free  month.  Miss  Smith  also  finds  time 

time,  these  conferences  are  added  to  to  act  as  a  consultant  for  workshops, 

the  end  of  the  school  day.  Besides  to  participate  in  local  and  state  con- 

the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  ferences,  to  visit  former  students  in 

student  teacher,  Jkfiss  Smith’s  classes  their  first  positions,  and  to  do  ex- 

1  Definition :  The  term  “laboratory  school  teacher”  implies  a  teacher  who  not 
only  works  with  a  group  of  children  or  youth,  but  who  has  additional  responsibilities 
for  guiding  one  or  more  college  students  as  they  observe,  participate,  or  teach  these 
pupils.  Many  titles  have  been  used  for  teachers  in  these  positions.  Some  of  the  more 
common  ones  are  “critic  teacher,”  “campus  school  teacher,”  “co-operating  teacher,” 
“demonstration  teacher,”  “directing  teacher,”  “master  teacher,”  “supervising  teacher,” 
and  “training  supervisor.”  The  term  “laboratory  school  teacher”  as  used  in  this  article 
includes  both  those  who  teach  In  campus  or  off-campus  schools  that  are  closely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  college,  and  those  who  teach  in  co-operating  public  or  private  schools. 
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tension  teaching.  She  is  especially  The  vital  role  of  teachers  who  guide 
interested  in  studying  child  growth  laboratory  experiences  must  receive 
and  is  trying  to  devise  improved  '  greater  recognition. 
techniques  for  recording  and  using  supervision  of  students  en- 

pupil  anecdotal  information.  Re-  jn  laboratory  experiences  needs 

cently  Miss  Smith  was  co-author  of  ^e  considered  an  integral  part  of 
a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Asso-  functions  of  the  teachers  who  guide 
ciation  for  Childhood  Education.  ^hem,  not  as  an  additional  responsi- 
The  importance  of  carefully  select-  Therefore,  adequate  time  must 

ed,  skillful,  thoroughly  prepared  teach-  ^  conferences  and 

ers  to  guide  professional  laboratory 

experiences  m  preservice  teacher  ences  and  planning  with  other  profes- 

education  can  not  be  minimized;  for  •  i  i  n  *•  r 

, ,  -  ,  .  ’  sional  workers,  as  well  as  time  for 

no  one  would  deny  the  important  con-  ..  i  ^  •  i  *• 

...  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  other  essential  professional  activities 

tribution  of  student  teaching  and  other  ^ 

,  .  -  ,  ,  ®  .  (such  as  workshops,  committee  meet- 

professional  iaboratorv  experiences  to  .  •  *  *1.  i.  1  •  ^ 

,  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  visits  to  other  schools,  visits  to 

the  professional  education  of  our  fu-  ,  ^  j  *  j  ..  a 

^  .  ,  former  students,  attendance  at  profes- 

ture  teachers.  But  no  matter  how  ex-  .  ,  x  ,  .  ,  1  .  j  ^ 

.  .  ,  -111  sional  meetings)  which  are  related  to 

tensive,  how  varied,  how  long,  nor  .  .  ^  ^  •  •  1.  , 

,  •  ^  j  *1.  the  improvement  of  this  specialized 

how  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  ,  mi  .•  •  1  x  -j  j 

,  j  ^  .  u  xi-  •  function.  The  time  might  be  provided 

student  the  experiences  mav  be,  their  ,  ,  .  j  , 

1  n  u  •  j-  i  i  hv  lessening  the  teaching  load,  equal- 

value  will  be  111  direct  proportion  to  °  -i-.-  ,■  • 

‘j  j-  izing  responsibilities  for  extra-teach- 

the  quality  of  the  guidance  preceding,  .  °  ,  .  .  , 

j  r  11  •  it  1  u  ing  activities,  and  assigning  the  num- 

accompanying,  and  following  the  lab-  ®  ,  ,,  ,  ,  , 

oratory  activity.  '*"''8*  s'""!™'*  fot  s'tdrot 

What  can  hi  dona  to  make  certain  '<'“>‘'"8  exp^ri- 

that  Mary  Smith  and  the  thouaands  of  »“>■.  '1-'  * 

other  laboratory  echool  teachera  in  <ime  avatlable  for  effective  gnidancc, 
America  are  not  only  professionally  Teachers  who  guide  professional 
qualified  for  their  positions,  but  are  laboratory  experiences  should  receive 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  provide  a  salaries  that  are  commensurate  with 
rich  and  appropriate  induction  in  their  specialized  preparation,  exten- 
teaching  for  the  college  students  with  experience,  and  the  importance  of 
whom  they  work  ?  *1^®^'*  l^^J  P^^’t  1“  tl^e  preparation  of 

A  study*  conducted  during  the  our  future  teachers’  Although  the 
Spring  of  ld51  and  participated  in  supervision  of  the  professional  labora- 
by  249  laboratory  school  teachers  in  tory  experiences  of  college  students 
college-controlletl  schools  and  by  176  provides  much  personal  satisfaction 
laboratory  school  teachers  in  co-oper-  and  growth  for  the  laboratory  school 
ating  public  schools  made  possible  teacher,  adequate  remuneration  for  his 
some  suggestions  for  the  upgrading  of  professional  service  is  necessary.  As 
the  positions  of  laboratory  school  olf-campus  student-teaching  practices 
teachers.  The  teachers  co-operating  in  are  expanded,  the  remuneration  of 
the  study  worked  with  thirty-seven  teachers  in  the  co-operating  public 
teacher-preparation  institutions  locat-  schools  becomes  an  increasingly  press¬ 
ed  in  thirty  states.  ing  problem.  If  teachers’  salaries  were 

2  Alex  F.  Perrodin,  Teachers  Who  Guide  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,  an 
unpnblUhed  Ed.D.  proje<k,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  1951. 
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adequate,  and  if  supervision  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  and  other  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  were  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  w'ork  of  the  master  teacher, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  paying  co¬ 
operating  teachers  for  their  pre-service 
teacher-education  functions.  In  the 
place  of  direct  cash  remuneration,  the 
college  might  offer  professional  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  coojjerating  school  systems. 
Such  benefits  could  include  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  staff  members  (of  whom  labor¬ 
atory  school  teachers  would  receive 
priority)  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
in  the  state  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions  with  tuition  fees  waived  accord¬ 
ing  to  announced  schedules,  scholar¬ 
ship  arrangements  for  deserving 
graduates  of  the  local  system,  and  con¬ 
sultant  and  research  services. 

T encher-preparation  institutions 
should  make  continvmts  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  working  re¬ 
lationships  with  laboratory  school 
staffs  both  in  cQllege-conirolled 
schools  and  co-operating  schools. 

1.  Recognition  of  the  vital  rule  of 
those  who  guide  professional  labora¬ 
tory  exjk'riences  necessitates  that  they 
participate  extensively  in  planning 
and  understanding  all  aspects  of  the 
total  teacher-education  program.  Of 
the  teachers  included  in  this  study, 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  laboratory 
school  teachers  in  college-controlled 
schools,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  those 
in  co-operating  schools  had  Master’s 
degrees.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the 
laboratory  teachers  in  college-con¬ 
trolled  schools,  and  sixty  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  cooperating  schools  had 
taught  over  fifteen  years.  In  assum¬ 
ing  and  continuing  responsibility  for 
teacher  education,  they  seem  to  have 
been  motivated  by  the  highest  type  of 


professional  motivation —  the  desire  to 
improve  American  education.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  professional  qualifications, 
experience,  and  interest  in  making  a 
greater  contribution  to  education 
should  enable  them  to  participate  ex¬ 
cellently  in  the  building  of  improved 
teacher-education  opportunities. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  physically 
more  convenient  for  laboratory  teach¬ 
ers  in  college-controlled  schools  to 
meet  with  the  college  education  de¬ 
partment  staff,  there  should  be  a  genu¬ 
ine  effort  made  to  facilitate  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  laboratary  school 
teachers  in  co-operating  schools  in 
activities  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
teacher-education  program.  The  use 
of  summer  workshops,  conferences  <lur- 
ing  the  school  year,  bulletins,  and  con¬ 
tacts  through  frequent  visits  of  the 
college  staff  can  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  in  co-operating  schools  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  planning  and  in  gaining 
a  better  understanding  of  the  college 
program. 

Therefore,  increased  responsible 
participation  in  developing  educational 
policies,  and  in  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  effective  total  teacher-education 
program  is  recommended  for  the 
teachers  who  guide  professional  labor¬ 
atory  experiences.  The  benefits  from 
such  participation  would  be  mutual. 
The  contributions  of  these  experienced 
teachers  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  program  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  If  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate,  they  will 
gain  more  personal  satisfaction  from 
their  teacher-education  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  at  the  same  time  be  enabled 
to  perform  their  functions  much  more 
effectively. 

2.  The  quality  of  working  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  college  and  laboratory 
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school  staffs  (both  college-controlled  not  be  participating  to  an  equal  extent 
and  co-operating)  needs  to  be  im-  in  every  laboratory  school  situation, 
proved  by  better  co-ordination  of  the  some  form  of  regular  communication, 
laboratory  experiences  of  the  student  written  or  conference,  should  be  estab- 
and  his  other  college  experiencee.  lished  so  that  the  experiences  of  the 
Such  co-ordination  is  impossible  students  in  the  laboratory  school  are 
without  informed,  responsible  teachers,  co-ordinated  with  their  college  work 
Laboratory  teachers  who  do  not  know  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

the  personal  and  educational  back-  . ,  ,  £  •  i  i  i. 

^  1  ,  ,  ,,  ,  1  he  guidance  of  professional  labora- 

grounds  of  the  college  students  with  ,  .  •  ‘  . 

,  1  ®  ,  1-  j  iory  experiences  in  pre-service 

whom  thoy  work  are  as  handicapped  educaffon  requires  skillful, 

as  college  teachers  who  are  unaware  of  •  j  t  i.  ui.  •  i 

,  -  ®  .  experienced  teachers  with  special- 

the  laboratory  experiences  of  their  stu-  .  j 

,  preparation  for  the  effective 

dents.  Only  about  half  of  the  teach-  v  ,  A  •  • 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  -  performance  of  their  supervisory 

ers  participating  in  this  study  felt  x  i- 

that  they  possessed  adequate  informa-  ' 

tion  concerning  their  college  students.  available  data  indicated  that 

Of  these  many  had  obtained  it  through  administrators  usually  considered  sue- 
their  own  initiative  and  ingenuity,  cessful  teaching  experience  and  a  Mas- 
The  college  must  assume  responsibility  ter’s  degree  prerequisites  for  appoint- 
for  compiling  in  usable  form  the  naent  to  laboratory  teacher  positions, 
necessary  information  concerning  each  Important  as  these  two  requirements 
college  student  and  for  making  it  con-  may  be,  other  factors  must  be  consid- 
veniently  available  to  laboratory  ered.  Mead*  remarks,  “It  does  nol 
teachers!  Similarly,  some  definite  pro-  follow  that  because  one  can  teach  well 
vision  needs  to  be  made  for  informing  one  can  supervise  well.”  Of  the  42.': 
the  college  staff  on  the  nature  and  laboratory-school  teachers  respondinj 
quality  of  the  laboratory  experiences  m  this  study,  only  57  per  cent  of  thost 
in  which  their  students  are  engaging,  m  college-controlled  schools,  and  3( 
It  is  hoped  that  college  teachers  will  per  cent  of  those  in  the  c<K)perating 
co-operate  in  the  planning  and  evaluat-  schools  had  had  any  college  prepara 
ing  of  the  students’  experiences  and  tion  in  the  area  of  supervision.  Ever 
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ducting  seminars,  workshops,  or  con¬ 
ferences  to  help  discuss  and  solve  com¬ 
mon  problems.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  perhaps  leads  In 
the  offering  of  specialized  graduate 
courses  in  supervision.  The  efforts  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher-preparation  institu¬ 
tions  of  that  state  to  sj)onsor  and  offer 
financial  support  to  in-service  teacher^ 
education  workshops  on  a  state-wide 
basis  su^ests  one  approach  to  the 
problem. 

An  individual  teacher-preparation 
institution  can  do  much  through 
printed  materials,  guides  for  labora¬ 
tory  school  teachers,  visits  of  college 
staff,  ami  scheduled  conferences  or 
meetings  to  develop  the  laboratory 
school  teacher’s  skill. 

Membership  and  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  may  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  acquainting  the  teacher  who 
guides  professional  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences  with  what  others  are  doing 
throughout  the  nation.  The  meetings 
and  publications  of  the  Association  for 
Su|)ervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  usually  include  one  or  more  sec¬ 
tions  or  areas  relating  to  problems 


similar  to  those  faced  by  laboratory 
school  teachers.  Publications  as  this 
special  issue  of  Education,  the  J oumal 
of  Teacher  Education,  and  Educor 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision 
are  particularly  beneficial  to  those  in 
this  phase  of  teacher  education. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher-preparation  institution  to  take 
the  lead  in  organizing  both  pre-service 
and  in-service  programs  for  continu¬ 
ous  growth  in  the  skills  essential  to 
these  positions.  Such  programs  neces¬ 
sarily  will  vary  with  the  nature,  size, 
and  needs  of  the  institution  and  its 
lalwratory  school  staff.  In  some  cases 
state-wide  or  regional  programs  may 
be  advisable. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  position  of  the  laboratory 
school  teacher,  with  the  establishment 
of  effective  working  relationships  l)e- 
tween  laboratory  school  teacher  and 
the  college,  and  with  the  teacher-pre¬ 
paration  institution  making  continu¬ 
ous  effort  to  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
who  guides  professional  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences,  teacher-education  will  un¬ 
questionably  make  the  greatest  of  pos¬ 
sible  gains. 
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The  Educator’s  Function 


in  a  Democracy 


By  ROBERT  G.  NEWMAN 
Librarian  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum, 
Pittsfield,  Mass€u:htisetts 


Among  the  series  of  mural  paint- 
i,  ings  by  the  noted  Mexican,  Jose 
Orozco,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  Library,  is  a  scene 
that  might  depict  a  college  commence¬ 
ment.  A  group  of  begowned  profes¬ 
sorial  caricatures,  with  skulls  for  faces, 
are  shown  presiding  over  several  glass- 
enclosed  embryos,  which  I  take  to  re¬ 
present  the  new  graduates.  It  is  a 
frightening  satire,  and  in  these  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  educator’s  function  in  a 
democracy,  I  shall  be  mindful  of  the 
allegory  and  try  to  avoid  that  deadly 
pedantry  depicted  by  the  artist.  Thus 
it  is  in  a  spirit  of  humility  that  I  pre¬ 
sent  these  thoughts  to  teachers  as  fel¬ 
low  technicians  in  the  living  process  of 
public  education,  in  which  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  libraries  are  equal  partners. 

If  I  were  to  begin  by  saying  that 
intellectual  freedom  is  our  dearest 
liberty  and  that  we  shall  lose  it  unless 
we  defend  it,  you  might  dismiss  the 
statement  as  a  tiresome  platitude.  Yet, 
like  many  other  tiresome  platitudes, 
this  one  is  entirely  jralid.  And  since 
we  are  all  presumably  agreed  that  free¬ 
dom  to  think  is  valuable,  is  capable  of 
being  lost,  and  hence  is  to  be  defended, 
I  propose  to  consider  with  you  first 
some  of  the  means  by  which  the  edu¬ 
cated  man  and  woman,  and  particular^ 
ly  the  specialist  in  education,  may 


work  usefully  to  save  our  intellectual 
heritage. 

Foremost  among  the  ways  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  liberty  to  think  I  would 
place  the  maintenance  of  professional 
integrity.  Just  as  the  ethics  of  his 
profession,  as  set  forth  in  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  oath,  prohibit  the  physician 
from  revealing  the  private  affairs  of 
his  patients  and  from  administering 
harmful  drugs,  so  the  educator  must 
be  protected  from  actions  which  would 
harm  the  society  he  serves.  He  must 
not  be  required,  for  example  in  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  to  teach  as  true  those 
doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  false. 
The  scientist  must  be  left  free  to  ex¬ 
periment,  the  historian  to  present  the 
facts  of  history,  the  psychologist  to 
plumb  the  sources  of  human  behavior, 
the  librarian  to  make  available  books 
presenting  all  points  of  view  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  and  issues  of  our 
time.  And  educators  must  do  these 
things  not  in  isolated  cases  but  in 
every  case,  while  the  community  must 
grant  to  them  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
which  permits'  thinking  man  to  attain 
his  highest  potentialities. 

The  maintenance  of  professional  in¬ 
tegrity  is  thus  coupled  with  a  second 
responsibility  devolving  upon  the 
thinker,  namely  the  obligation  to  re¬ 
sist  crowd  pressures  that  would  deflect 
him  from  his  course.  A  classic  ex- 
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ample  of  such  pressure  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  when  the  slogan  “Keep 
King  George  out  of  Chicago”  was  used 
as  a  rallying^ry  to  arouse  public  senti¬ 
ment  for  political  purposes  against  a 
school  historj'  which  attempted  to  pic¬ 
ture  two  sides  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Crowd  pressure  manifests  itself  also 
in  the  age-old  practice  of  labeling  all 
who  disagree  with  the  majority  as 
dangerous  radicals.  Ten  years  ago 
the  word  “fascist”  was  widely  used  as 
a  term  of  opprobrium  by  irresponsible 
sources  and  today  there  is  danger  that 
in  our  proper  resistance  to  the  inroads 
of  communism  we  may  label  as  com¬ 
munists  many  whose  only  objective  Is 
adherence  to  their  constitutional 
American  rights  of  free  criticism.  The 
educator  must  toughen  himself  spirit¬ 
ually  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  it, 
regardless  of  those  who  would  per¬ 
suade  him  otherwise  by  means  of  name¬ 
calling  and  intimidation. 

In  America  today  it  is  not  custo¬ 
mary  to  execute  the  champions  of 
conscience,  like  Socrates  accused  of 
corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens  by  his 
teachings,  or  to  threaten  with  banish¬ 
ment  the  reformer  who  like  Martin 
Luther  may  be  accused  of  heresy.  But 
the  majority  still  has  methods  of  pun¬ 
ishing  advocates  of  truth  who  disagree 
with  popular  sterotypes  of  thought, 
and  it  is  in  his  reaction  to  such  coer¬ 
cive  efforts  that  the  educator’s  spirit 
is  continually  tested. 

A  third  and  vital  means  by  which 
the  educator  preserves  and  strengthens 
his  intellectual  freedom  is  through 
self-improvement  by  means  of  study 
and  research.  An  obvious  example  is 
the  instance  of  teachers  who  devote 
themselves  to  in-service  summer  train¬ 


ing  in  order  to  grow  in  understanding 
of  our  perplexing  world.  They  are 
truly  following  the  example  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Clerk  of  Oxford,  of  whom  it  is 
written  “And  gladly  would  he  learn 
and  gladly  teach.”  For  the  educated 
mind  knows  that  the  learning  process 
is  coeval  with  the  span  of  life,  and 
that  to  exist  usefully  the  teacher  must 
eternally  be  taught.  In  this  proced¬ 
ure  he  acquaints  himself  anew  with 
the  thought  of  his  contemporaries, 
thereby  developing  his  own  zeal  for 
free  inquiry  as  well  as  increasing  his 
usefulness  to  the  community  in  which 
he  works. 

In  seeking  the  truth  and  making  it 
known,  the  educator  is  bound  by  a 
fourth  requirement  if  he  would  merit 
the  noble  privilege  of  free  thought :  he 
must  exercise  the  highest  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  his  use  of  it.  The  right  to  free 
speech  grants  the  right  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  with  the  speaker  on  a  plat¬ 
form  but  it  has  been  well  said  that  this 
right  of  free  speech  obviously  cannot 
inchnle  the  privilege  of  falsely  crying 
“Fire”  and  so  creating  a  panic  in  the 
hall.  Thus  to  prevent  the  abridgement 
of  his  right  it  is  essential  that  the  edu¬ 
cator  exercise  meticulous  self-examin¬ 
ation  so  that  his  use  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  may  be  at  all  times  both  respon¬ 
sible  and  unselfish. 

Lastly,  it  is  his  obligation  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  preserve  the  democra¬ 
tic  society  which  is  the  natural  atmos¬ 
phere  of  intellectual  liberty.  He  must 
do  this  as  systematically  as  is  set  forth 
in  John  Wesley’s  “Rules  of  Conduct”: 

“Do  all  the  good  you  can. 

In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

In  all  the  places  you  can, 

At  all  the  times  you  can. 

To  all  the  people  you  can. 

As  long  as  ever  you  can.” 
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He  must  defend  the  right  of  all  to 
share  equally  in  the  good  life  that  is 
possible  if  men  would  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  as  brothers.  He  must  foster 
understanding  of  those  whose  ways  are 
not  his  ways,  so  that  the  causes  of 
antagonism  may  be  diminished.  He 
must  be  not  only  tolerant  but  genuine¬ 
ly  friendly  toward  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  since  living  the  American 
creed  is  the  most  eflFective  defense 
against  those  who  seek  by  subversive 
means  to  destroy  it. 

To  summarize  the  methods  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  educa¬ 
tional  freedom,  I  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  maintain  our  professional  in¬ 
tegrity,  resist  mob  pressure,  continue 
to  learn  as  well  as  teach,  exercise  our 
freedom  responsibly,  and  strive  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  American  way  of  life  that 
permits  intellectual  liberty  to  flourish. 
To  do  less,  I  submit,  is  to  invite  the 
destruction  of  our  heritage. 

Up  to  this  point  we  liave  considered 
the  educator  as  an  individual,  follow¬ 
ing  certain  ethical  and  professional 
rules  that  will  aid  him  to  remain  a 
free  agent  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

But  because  of  the  peculiarly  inti¬ 
mate  nature  of  his  profession,  the 
teacher,  who  works  with  men’s  minds, 
must  realize  his  integral  relationship 
with  all  humanity.  The  universal 
state  of  human  interdependence  has 
perhaps  never  been  better  set  forth 
than  in  the  famous  words  of  John 
Donne,  who  wrote:  “No  man  is  an 
island,  entire  of  itself;  every  man  is 
a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as 
if  a  promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a 
manor  of  thy  friends  or  of  thine  own 
were.  Any  man’s  death  diminishes 
me,  because  I  am  involved  in  mankind. 


and  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls ;  it  tolls  for  thee.” 

Since  no  man  is  an  island,  least  of 
all  in  this  atomic  age,  what  should  be 
the  function  of  the  educator  if  he  Is 
to  do  his  duty  toward  his  fellow-men  ? 

Primarily,  I  would  say,  his  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  contribute  his  proper  share 
in  furnishing  a  complete  education  for 
living  in  today’s  world.  This  means 
that  the  instructor  must  no  longer 
allow  himself  to  be  used  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  mere  barrel  of  facts,  from 
which  the  learner  draws  according  to 
the  urgency  of  his  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  On  the  contrary,  the  teacher 
must  lead  his  pupil  to  think  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  relate  facts  to  life  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Library  Association,  Mr. 
E.  W.  McDiarmid,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  made  this 
thoughtful  statement  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  education :  “The  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  we  need  for  the  American 
people  today,”  he  said,  “is  made  more 
complex  by  the  variety  of  the  problems 
which  face  us.  The  daily  newspaper 
is  not  adequate  by  itself  to  produce  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed  citizens,  nor 
could  the  radio  be  adequate,  even 
assuming  that  it  devoted  its  entire 
efforts  to  the  banishment  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  fear.  Our  society  to¬ 
day  requires  for  every  responsible  citi¬ 
zen  a  fundamental  education  from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  system  of  higher  education  for 
those  competent  to  profit  from  it,  and 
an  intensive  program  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  for  everyone.  Our  people  must 
not  only  have  a  basic  general  educa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  fundamentals  of  his¬ 
tory,  sociology,  politics,  science  and 
literature,  but  they  must  in  addition 
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have  a  continuing  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  background,  history,  funda¬ 
mental  issues,  and  current  aspects  of 
the  great  problems  that  face  us.  Any 
other  alternative  means  that  our  deci¬ 
sions  will  still  be  based  on  emotion, 
fear,  or  prejudice.” 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  past  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  speaking  on 
the  need  for  a  broadly  conceived  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  continue  through¬ 
out  the  lifetime  of  each  individual. 
The  plan  is  one  that  demands  from  the 
educator  far  more  than  he  has  thus  far 
attempted  to  provide,  but  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  bare  minimum 
of  equipment  for  intellectual  survival 
in  the  present  age. 

In  furnishing  this  type  of  education 
the  teacher  must  be  especially  careful 
to  develop  in  his  students  the  mental 
wakefulness  that  does  not  drowsily 
accept  on  faith  but  weighs  and  exam¬ 
ines  the  material  studied.  The  teacher 
will  be  a  sort  of  educational  gad-fly, 
making  the  learner  restless  enough  to 
ask  questions  and  to  inspect  facts  be¬ 
fore  including  them  in  his  mental  bag¬ 
gage.  For  the  objective  of  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  to  train  youth  to 
live  and  grow  intelligently,  not  to  pass 
a  certain  number  of  examinations  and 
thereafter  be  labeled  educated  citizens. 

An  additional  responsibility  of  the 
educator  is  to  add  something  to  the 
supply  of  knowledge  in  his  field.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  weighty  two-hundred-page 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  place  of 


the  comma  in  medieval  punctuation, 
but  may  also  be  found  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  knowledge  made  by  the  manual¬ 
training  teacher  who  develops  a  better 
way  to  dovetail  a  board.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  teacher  ought  con¬ 
tinually  to  create  something  new  as 
the  outgrowth  of  his  own  study  and 
experience,  a  sure  indication  that  his 
teaching  is  something  more  than  fac¬ 
tual  spoon-feeding  from  the  warmed- 
over  knowledge  of  the  past. 

The  goal  he  should  keep  always  in 
sight  is  the  development  of  responsible 
men  and  women,  from  whom  the  sore¬ 
ly-needed  leaders  of  the  future  will  be 
drawn.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  teach  the  obligation  of  all 
citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world,  and  to 
show  the  educated  man  and  woman 
that  their  responsibility  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  academic  benefits 
they  have  received. 

The  world  is  in  its  present  chaotic 
condition  largely  because  those  best 
qualified  by  education  and  training  to 
assume  leadership  have  declined  to 
accept  their  social  obligations.  The 
sad  result  has  been  the  too  frequent 
triumph  of  mediocrity  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  thinking  men  refuse  to  lead, 
they  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
are  jKwrly  governed.  Thus  it  follows 
that  upon  the  educators  in  a  democracy 
there  rests  a  special  responsibility  to 
cariy^  more  than  their  share  of  the 
common  load  if  tomorrow  is  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  today. 


The  Administration  of  Student  Teaching 
in  Their  Secondary  Schools  by  Large 
City  School  Systems 

By  HELEN  JEWETT  ROGERS 
Louis  Pasteur  Junior  High  School, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif omia 

JUST  what  is  the  role  of  the  public  is  there  evidence  that  public  school  ad- 
school  system  in  the  administra-  ministrators  are  challenging  and 
tion  of  the  student  teaching  that  changing  certain  traditional  practices 
is  carried  on  in  ite  secondary  schools  ?  and  policies  ? 

Is  it  merely  to  provide  the  facilities,  A  recent  study^  undertook  to  dis- 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers,  and  to  cover  the  answers  to  these,  and  to  more 
foot  the  bill,  at  the  same  time  relin-  than  a  hundred  other  specific  questions 
quishing  all  control  of  the  program  to  on  this  subject.  Inquiries  were 
the  teacher  training  institution  ?  Or  addressed  to  the  superintendent’s  office 
is  student  teaching  a  joint  undertak-  in  the  ninety-three  cities  having  pKjpu- 
ing,  with  the  public  schools  and  the  lations  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
colleges  true  partners  in  the  pre-serv-  more.  Replies  were  received  from  all 
ice  training  of  teachers?  hut  two  cities.  Busy  administrators 

How  extensive  is  this  student  teach-  do  not  answer  long,  complicated  ques- 
ing  program  in  the  secondary  schools  tionnaires  unless  they  are  vitally  con- 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  cerned  about  the  subject  matter.  The 
States?  How  many  student  teachers,  98  per  cent  response  in  this  case  is 
training  teachers,  training  schools,  and  striking  evidence  of  the  nationwide  in¬ 
teacher  training  institutions  are  in-  terest  on  the  part  of  city  school  officials 
volved  in  it  ?  What  is  its  distribution  in  the  problems  connected  with  the  stu- 
among  the  large  cities  ?  What  about  dent  teaching  programs  in  their  secon- 
payment  to  training  teachers?  By  dary  schools.  Findings  of  the  study 
whom  and  on  what  basis  are  training  would  seem  to  be  significant,  therefore, 
schools  and  training  teachers  selected  ?  in  estimating  the  present  status  of  stu- 
What  are  the  reactions  of  *he  offi-  dent  teaching  according  to  opinions  of 
cials  of  city  school  systems  concerning  city  school  personnel, 
their  student  teaching  programs?  ...  . 

What  do  they  think  are  the  problems,  Dtstnbutton  amon^  Cvttes 

the  advantages,  and  the  modifications  The  administration  of  student  teach- 
that  should  be  made?  Are  they  gen-  ing  programs  is  almost  a  universal  re- 
erally  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  or  sponsibility  among  the  large  cities  of 

1  Helen  Jewett  Bojfers,  “The  Administration  of  Student  Teaching'  in  the  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools  of  Large  Cities.”  Unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation,  The  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  1951.  758  pp. 
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the  nation  for  only  five  cities  reported 
no  student  teaching  in  their  secondary 
schools.  The  extent  of  the  program  in 
the  other  eighty-six  ranged  from  the 
one  city  which  reported  only  one 
teacher  training  institution,  one  train¬ 
ing  school,  four  training  teachers,  and 
four  student  teachers  in  the  semester 
of  the  study  to  the  king-sized  programs 
of  Ix>s  Angeles*  and  New  York  City, 
the  latter  with  twenty-one  institutions, 
ninety-seven  training  schools,  856 
training  teachers  and  856  student 
teachers. 

These  four  criteria,  viz.,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions,  of  training  schools, 
of  training  teachers,  and  of  student 
teachers  in  a  given  city,  appear  to  be 
the  major  influences  on  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  administration  by 
city  school  systems  of  their  student 
teaching  programs.  Findings  of  the 
study  showed  that  in  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting,  the 
programs  involved  frojn  one  to  three 
institutions,  ten  or  fewer  training 
schools,  one  hundred  or  fewer  training 
teachers,  and  one  hundred  or  fewer 
student  teachers. 

Extensive  pre^rams  involving  be¬ 
tween  101  and  200  training  teachers 
and  a  like  number  of  student  teachers, 
from  eleven  to  twenty  training  schools, 
and  four,  five  or  six  institutions  were 
reported  by  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  cities.  The  remaining  15  per 
cent  carried  the  heaviest  loads  in  all 
respects. 

In  the  latter  group  were  Fort 
Worth,  Detroit,  and  Spokane  with 
from  201  to  300  student  teachers  in 
their  secondary  schools  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1049,  Pittsburgh  with  546, 


Los  Angeles  with  750,  and  New  York 
City  with  856.  The  cities  with  the 
largest  numbers  of  training  teachers 
w'ere  Pittsburgh  with  261,  Spokane 
with  262,  Los  Angeles  with  450,  and 
New  York  City  with  856.  The  largest 
numbers  of  secondary  training  schools 
were  reported  by  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  T^os  Angeles,  and  Port¬ 
land  with  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 
each,  Detroit  with  thirty-two,  Chicago 
with  forty,  and  New  York  City  with 
ninety -seven. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor 
affecting  the  complexity  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  number  of  different  teacher 
training  institutions  sending  student 
teachers  to  the  secondary  schools  of  a 
given  city.  The  cities  which  carry  the 
heaviest  load  in  this  respect  are  Hart¬ 
ford,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Port¬ 
land,  and  San  Francisco  with  seven 
institutions  each ;  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Jersey  City,  New  Haven,  and  Oak¬ 
land  with  eight;  Cambridge  and 
Philadelphia  with  ten ;  Baltimore, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Somerville '  with 
twelve ;  Rochester  with  fourteen ; 
Newark  with  fifteen;  and  New  York 
City  with  tw'entv-one. 

Problems 

Problems  cited  covered  a  wide  range 
and  showed  that  city  school  officials  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are 
thinking  in  similar  terms  concerning 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  student  teaching 
programs  in  their  secondary  schools. 
There  is  almost  unanimous  acceptance 
of  the  program  as  a  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  which  student  teaching 
can  make,  but  dissatisfaction  with  cer- 


2  “Report  on  Preservice  Teacher  Education  in  the  Los  Anpeles  City  Schools,” 
The  Personnel  Division.  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts,  April,  1950.  140  pp.  (A  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  all  aspects  of  the  student  teaching  program.) 


tain  practices  is  widespread.  Expres¬ 
sions  of  such  dissatisfaction  ranged 
from  mild  suggestions  to  vehement 
complaints. 

Lack  of  standardization  among  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  was  indicated  earlier, 
the  single  major  factor  influencing  the 
complexity  of  the  administration  of 
student  teaching  programs  by  city 
school  systems  appears  to  be  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  (1)  number  of  hours  or 
units  required,  (2)  assignment  prac¬ 
tices,  (3)  schedules,  (4)  policies  re¬ 
garding  payment  to  training  teachers, 
(5)  supervision,  and  (6)  evaluation 
procedures  among  different  institutions 
which  send  student  teachers  to  the 
secondary  schools  of  a  given  city. 
Cities  which  reported  that  no  such 
problems  existed  were  those  in  which 
only  one  institution  was  involved,  the 
numbers  of  student  teachers  were  very 
few,  or  the  city  (or  the  state)  specified 
minimum  standards  of  uniformity  to 
be  followed  by  all  institutions  which 
used  facilities  of  the  city  schools. 
Thirty-six  of  the  cities  reported  either 
written  contracts  or  formal  statements 
of  regtilations,  policies,  and/or  pr«v 
cedures  by  which  reasonable  standard¬ 
ization  was  required  amonsr  institu¬ 
tions  in  those  aspects  of  the  program 
which  directly  involved  the  public 
schools. 

This  problem  of  lack  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  was  rejwrted  by  a  few  of  the  six¬ 
teen  cities  i.i  which  only  one  institu¬ 
tion  used  the  city  schools.  Investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  that  in  a  number  of  situ¬ 
ations,  different  departments  within 
the  same  institution  have  varying 
requirements  and  practices  so  that  the 
city  schools  have  as  many  problems  as 
are  faced  in  other  cities  where  the 
number  of  institutions  is  larger. 

Still  another  problem  is  created  in 


many  cities  by  the  widespread  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  certain  departments, 
notably  physical  education,  music,  art, 
and  business  education,  carry  on  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  programs  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  Oflice  of  Directed  Teaching. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  abuses  of 
student  teaching  privileges  which  were 
reported  came  from  these  “independ¬ 
ent”  fields  where  the  usual  su|>ervi8ory 
controls  do  not  operate. 

Solution  of  the  problems  here  noted 
would  seem  to  lie  in  formulation  of 
basic  regulations  concerning  use  of 
public  school  facilities  by  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions.  Ideally,  such  regu¬ 
lations  should  be  developed  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  representatives  of  the  city 
schools  and  of  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  area.  The  current  trend 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  writ¬ 
ten  contracts  between  school  districts 
and  institutions.  Such  contracts  prob¬ 
ably  provide  the  best  means  for  cover¬ 
ing  specific  points  of  controversy 
where  such  have  characterized  relation¬ 
ships  'between  city  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

Need  for  joint  planning  and  mutual 
understanding.  City  school  officials 
named  as  critical  problems  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  program  the  lack  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  appreciation 
tween  institution  and  city  school  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  neeff  for  closer  working  re¬ 
lationships  between  them,  and  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  common  basic  philosophy. 
Here  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
to  both  parties  in  this  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Realistic  appraisal  indicates  that  little 
more  than  lip  service  is  rendered  to 
the  credo  that  city  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  must  work  together.  On  both 
sides  pressures  of  time,  numbers,  and 
schedules  militate  constantly  against 
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joint  efforts.  Bad  practices  and  ill 
will,  however,  are  serious  outcomes 
that  warrant  extraordinary  measures 
on  the  part  of  both  groups. 

The  following  quotation  from  one 
city’s  report  is  explicit. 

“.  .  .  .  Our  training  teachers  and  some¬ 
times  our  methods  and  philosophy,  are 
criticised  and  belittled  in  open  meet¬ 
ings  (at  the  college  )by  some  of  the 
student  teachers.  ...  It  is  reported  that 
(college)  supervisors  often  do  not 
know  or  aarree  with  the  philosophy, 
purposes,  courses  of  study,  and  meth¬ 
odology  of  our  classes.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  reports  of  this  nature  and  many 
of  our  teachers  give  this  as  the  reason 
for  their  refusal  to  accept  practice 
teachers.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a  successful  pro¬ 
gram  of  student  teaching  is  possible 
only  when  the  institution  and  the  city 
schools  are  operating  on  a  common 
philosophy.  The  student  teacher  who 
is  taught  one  philosophy  in  his  college 
classes  and  then  must  do  his  student 
teaching  according  to  a  different  one, 
faces  an  intolerable  situation.  Either 
the  institution  should  find  the  city 
school  patterns  compatible  with  its 
theory  or  it  should  place  its  students 
elsewhere.  The  burden  of  adjustment 
in  this  case  must  be  on  the  side  of  the 
institution. 

Training  schools.  Current  practice 
is  almost  invariably  to  have  student 
teaching  done  in  regular  secondary 
schools,  not  in  especially  designated 
and  especially  staffed  training  centers. 
The  “anointed”  training  school  is  not 
favored  by  city  school  officials.  In 
only  one  or  two  situations  are  any 
concessions  whatsoever  made  to  schools 
to  which  student  teachers  are  assigned, 
because  of  their  status  as  training 
schools.  The  comment  from  Cincin¬ 


nati  appears  to  characterize  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  city  school  system,  “We  believe 
that  training  schools  should  operate 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
regular  schools.” 

Schools  most  conveniently  located 
adjacent  to  institution  campuses,  how¬ 
ever,  carry  the  heaviest  loads  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  This  concentration 
was  cited  by  many  cities  as  a  major 
problem.  Institutions  appear  loathe 
to  disperse  the  program.  Solution  of 
the  problem  has  come  in  some  cases 
only  when  the  city  school  system 
forced  the  issue  by  setting  a  maximum 
number  of  student  teachers  for  any 
one  school.  This  maximum  seems  best 
expressed  as  a  ratio  between  regular 
faculty  members  and  student  teachers, 
and  the  numbers  vary  in  different 
cities.  The  Florida  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Council  recommends  one  student 
teacher  to  ten  regular  teachers. 
Duluth  limits  the  number  to  one  for 
every  four  regular  staff  members. 
New  York  City  specifies  that  only  one 
student  teacher  may  be  assigned  to  de¬ 
partments  having  one  to  eight  regular 
teachers,  only  two  student  teachers  to 
departments  of  nine  to  twenty  regular 
teachers,  and  only  three  student  teach¬ 
ers  to  departments  of  over  twenty 
regular  teachers. 

A  reasonable  recommendation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  maximum  of  half  as 
many  student  teachers  as  regular 
teachers.  One  situation  was  reported 
where  exactly  the  opposite  prevailed, 
viz.,  a  school  with  sixty-five  regular 
teachers  had  130  student  teachers  in 
the  semester  of  the  study- 

Closely  allied  to  the  dispersal  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  of  the  optimum  number 
of  student  teachers  assigned  to  any 
one  training  teacher  in  a  given  semes¬ 
ter.  In  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  large 
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cities  of  the  United  States,  the  limita- 
tion  is  one  student  teacher  per  train¬ 
ing  teacher.  In  another  43  per  cent 
the  maximum  number  is  two.  The  re¬ 
maining  7  per  cent  report  possible 
maximums  of  three  or  four,  usually  in 
physical  education  or  music  only. 

Training  teachers.  While  training 
schools  are  not  especially  selected  in 
large  cities,  almost  all  cities  reported 
that  training  teachers  were  so  selected. 
The  basis  for  such  selection,  however, 
varied  wddely.  The  primary’  requisite 
appears  to  be  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  accept  cadets.  The 
most  frequently  reported  qualifications 
for  training  teachers  were  demon¬ 
strated  success  as  a  teacher,  recommen¬ 
dation  of  principal  and  supervisor, 
specified  experience  (ranging  from 
two  to  five  years),  university  degree, 
“personality,”  special  training  courses, 
and  in  Indiana  cities  possession  of  the 
state  critic  teacher’s  certificate. 

Several  oflScials  named  as  a  major 
problem  the  unwillingness  of  many  of 
their  most  able  teachers  to  serve  as 
training  teachers.  Reasons  given  by 
teachers  for  their  refusal  included  (1) 
poor  preparation  of  cadets,  (2)  inade¬ 
quate  supervision  of  cadets  by  institu¬ 
tions,  (3)  unpleasant  relationships 
with  college  supervisors,  (4)  criticism 
by  student  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
college  classes  when  the  teacher  is  not 
present  to  defend  or  jxplain  his  pro¬ 
cedures,  (5)  uneasiness  about  ihe 
effect  on  pupil  morale,  discipline,  and 
achievement,  (6)  dissatisfaction  with 
their  role  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
teachers,  (7)  lack  of  adequate  time  for 
conferences  with  student  teachers  out¬ 
side  of  class,  (8)  frustrations  because 
assignment  periods  are  too  short  to  per¬ 
mit  adequate  training  of  cadets. 

Most  cities  which  have  worked  out 


basic  arrangements  for  administration 
of  their  student  teaching  programs 
specify  that  college  supervisors  have 
no  supervisory  function  or  jurisdiction 
over  training  teachers.  Only  when  the 
supervisor  and  the  training  teacher  are 
free  from  strain  in  their  relationship 
with  each  other  can  they  both  devote 
their  energies  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  student  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  issue 
at  the  present  time  concerns  payment 
to  training  teachers.  Countrywide, 
practice  is  divided  almost  equally,  with 
half  of  the  cities  reporting  such  pay¬ 
ment  and  half  reporting  none.  This 
issue  was  cited  as  a  problem  by  many 
cities.  In  some  cases  it  was  because 
the  amount  of  compensation  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadequate,  in  some  because 
different  institutions  paid  different 
amounts,  in  some  because  legality  of 
pajnnent  by  institutions  directly  to 
training  teachers  was  questioned,  and 
in  most  cases,  where  payment  was  not 
customary,  because  teachers  felt  that 
the  service  merited  additional  compen¬ 
sation.  Compensation  in  the  form  of 
tuition  concessions  by  institutions  was 
reported  by  some  cities,  but  this  plan 
was  not  endorsed  with  enthusiasm. 

Special  in-service  training  for  train¬ 
ing  teachers  and  for  prospective  train¬ 
ing  teachers  was  recommended  by 
many  cities.  A  few  such  programs 
are  already  under  way  and  others  are 
contemplated.  In  some  cases  these  are 
sponsored  jointly  by  institutions  and 
city  schools;  more  often  they  are  in¬ 
stitution  projects.  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
ported  such  workshops  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  in-service  training  program. 

Training  school  administrators. 
Upon  the  principal,  more  than  upon 
any  other  person  or  factor,  will  prob¬ 
ably  depend  the  degree  of  initiative 
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and  dynamic  influence  to  be  exerted 
by  the  city  schools  on  the  program  of 
student  teaching.  The  principal  who 
steps  aside  and  permits  the  institution 
representatives  to  make  the  decisions 
and  prescribe  the  patterns  is  likely  to 
find  that  the  school  has  become  in  most 
respects  a  laboratory  school  for  the 
particular  institution,  albeit  the  real 
estate  is  owned  by  the  city  and  the  city 
pays  the  bills.  The  administrator  of 
a  training  school  has  a  responsibility 
to  be  even  more  alert  than  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  a  school  which  has  no  student 
teachers,  to  see  that  city-prescribed 
courses  of  study  and  materials  are 
used  in  the  educational  program. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
the  principal  renders  to  the  student 
teaching  program  comes  through  his 
strategic  position  in  selection  and 
assianment  of  training  teachers.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  nation-wide  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  the  person  most  influential  in 
the  naming  of  training  teachers. 

Be  commendations 

Certain  recommendations  appear  to 
be  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
here  reported. 

1.  City  school  systems  in  which 
student  teaching  is  carried  on  should 
asume  an  active  rather  than  a  passive 
role  in  that  prosrram.  In  those  re¬ 
quirements  which  directly  involve 
their  schools,  the  city  should  specify 
minimum  standards  of  uniformity 
which  must  be  met  by  all  ins'itutions 
which  are  permitted  to  use  their  secon¬ 
dary  schools  for  student  teaching.  All 
departments  of  an  institution  request¬ 
ing  placement  of  student  teachers 
should  be  permitted  to  make  contacts 
with  the  city  schools  only  through  the 
Office  of  Directed  Teaching. 

2.  In  order  properly  to  adminis¬ 


ter  the  program,  the  city  should  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  staff  and  facilities  for 
this  function.  This  will  include 
accounting  procedures  by  which  the 
school  district  will  be  aware  of  its 
direct  and  hidden  costs  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  have  a  continuous  rec¬ 
ord  of  numbers  and  placements  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  in  its  schools.  In  cities 
having  large  programs,  a  position  of 
Director  of  Student  Teaching  should 
be  created  to  provide  for  adequate 
management,  coordination,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  program  in  the  city 
schools. 

3.  Continuing  cooperative  study 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  council  or 
councils  composed  of  city  school  per-' 
sonnel  and  representatives  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  area  to  evaluate  the 
student  teaching  programs  in  the  city 
schools,  to  identify  the  problems,  and 
to  recommend  solutions. 

4.  Adequate  supervision  of  student 
teachers  should  be  provided  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  with  the  number  of  students 
per  supervisor  small  enough  to  permit 
weekly  visits  to  the  classroom  of  each 
student  teacher. 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  student 
teacher  should  be  made  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  supervisor  for  purposes  of  the  col¬ 
lege  grade  and  the  institution  record. 
Evaluation  should  also  be  made  by  the 
training  teacher,  independently  of  the 
college  supervisor,  and  this  evaluation 
filed  w’ith  the  city  school  system  for 
reference  in  recruitment. 

6.  Institutions  should  free  stu¬ 
dents  to  spend  at  least  half  a  day  in 
the  training  school  for  an  entire  semes¬ 
ter  for  the  terminal  student  teaching 
assignment.  Until  this  minimum 
amount  of  time  can  be  available,  no 
student  teacher  should  be  permitted  to 
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do  student  teaching  in  two  fields  con¬ 
currently. 

7.  City  school  system  should  ex¬ 
amine  objective  test  data  regularly  to 
discover  the  effects  of  student  teaching 
programs  on  the  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  of  pupils. 

8.  A  new  classification  for  the 
position  of  training  teacher  should  be 
created  and  placed  on  the  salary 
schedule  one  step  or  one  increment 
higher  than  that  of  the  regular  teach¬ 
er, — teachers  eligible  for  this  classi¬ 
fication  only  during  semesters  of  actual 
service  in  capacity  of  training  teach¬ 
ers.  (Possible  sources  from  which  to 
finance  this  added  salary  include  (1) 
the  institution  “bonus,”  which  is  custo¬ 
mary  in  practically  50  per  cent  of  the 
cities  reporting,  (2)  the  Haskew*  pro¬ 
posal  of  state  aid  to  finance  teacher 
training,  (3)  a  laboratory  fee  paid  by 
the  student  himself.) 

9.  Principals  of  training  schools 
(all  schools  in  which  student  teachers 
are  assigned)  should  assume  leader¬ 
ship  and  direction  of  the  student  teach¬ 
ing  program,  and  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  the  city  school  system 
for: 

a.  Interpreting  the  philosophy  of 
the  city  schools  to  the  institution  re¬ 
presentatives  and  to  the  student  teach¬ 
ers. 

b.  Making  sure  that  city  course  of 
study  and  metlodology  are  followed. 

c.  Making  wise  selection  and 
assignment  of  training  teachers,  and 
removing  from  the  program  those  who 
are  not  adequate. 

d.  Building  of  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  program  by  faculty,  pupils, 
and  community. 

e.  Arranging  acceptable  visita¬ 


tion  schedules  for  institution  supervi¬ 
sors. 

f.  Providing  widest  possible  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  school  for  student 
teachers;  preventing  abuses  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  their  presence. 

g.  Arranging  time  and  place  for 
frequent  conferences  between  training 
teachers  and  their  student  teachers. 
(Institutions  have  responsibility  to 
arrange  schedules  so  that  students  can 
be  free  to  meet  such  appointments.) 

h.  Insuring  that  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
considerations. 

The  Dilemma 

An  honest  appraisal  of  the  student 
teaching  problem  leads  inevitably  to 
discovery  of  a  fundamental  dilemma. 
It  is  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  basic 
difference  in  point  of  view  and  pur^ 
pose  between  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  and  city  school  systems. 

The  institution’s  primary  concern 
is  for  the  success  of  its  program.  Its 
reactions  to  student  teaching  are  in 
terms  of  the  good  of  its  students.  Its 
objective  is  to  set  up  situations  which 
are  best  suited  to  the  training  of 
teachers. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  public 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  educate 
pupils.  Their  best  interest  must  take 
precedence  over  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  only  a  high  moral 
principle  to  which  public  school  per¬ 
sonnel  are  committed;  it  is  the  legal 
basis  on  which  they  receive  public 
funds.  It  is  not  within  their  province 
to  decide  to  change  that  primary  pur¬ 
pose,  even  if  they  should  wish  to  do  so. 

It  is  inevitable  that  these  two  basic 
purposes  should  come  in  conflict  when 

Education, 


3  L.  D.  Ha«kew,  “Framework  for  Student  Teaching:  A  Proposal,' 
70:150-54,  No.  3,  November,  1949. 
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the  '  two  agencies  undertake  to  join 
forces  as  they  must  in  the  student 
teaching  program.  The  extent  of  that 
conflict  clearly  depends  on  the  degree 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schools  to  encroachments  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  threaten  to  interfere 
with  the  primary  function  of  the 
school,  though  the  institutions  believe 
them  to  be  in  the  interests  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  training  program. 

Evidence  points  unmistakably  to  a 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  city 
school  administrators  that  public 
schools  must  not  participate  in  student 
teaching  programs  to  an  extent  which 
jeopardizes  the  welfare  of  pupils.  Tax 
funds  are  provided  to  hire  competent, 
certificated  teachers.  Parents  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  their  children  taught  by 
qualified  teachers,  not  by  students. 
Departures  from  this  pattern  can  be 


justified  only  when  every  safeguard  is 
taken  to  make  sure  that  pupils  are  not 
handicapped.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  city  school  system.  The  pious 
assumption  on  the  part  of  institutions 
that  no  hazard  exists  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  such  proof. 

The  history  of  the  student  teaching 
program  indicates  that  institutions 
will  not  initiate  the  correction  of  those 
practices  w’hich,  in  the  judgment  of 
city  school  personnel,  are  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  pupils,  such  as 
overloading  of  schools  which  are  most 
conveniently  located.  City  school  sys¬ 
tems  must  not  shirk  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  examine  carefully  the  student 
teaching  program  as  it  affects  their 
schools  and  their  children,  and  to 
prescrilx*  changes  when  such  are  neces¬ 
sary. 
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Comparative  Education.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Henry  Moehlman  and  Joseph  S. 
Roucek.  New  York.  The  Drj’den  Press. 
1952.  VIII  and  630  pag'es.  $4.50. 

This  comprehensive  and  very  timely 
volume  considers  education  in  the  various 
cultures  of  the  present-day  world.  A  group 
of  thoroughly  competent  scholars,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  aegis  of  the  two  editors, 
have  prepared  chapters  on  education 
throughout  the  world.  Not  only  are  the 
European  countries  covered,  but  the  Asi¬ 
atic  countries  of  both  near  and  far  east 
are  also  studied.  There  are  chapters,  too, 
on  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  including  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  Latin  .4merican 
countries,  Mexico,  and  the  countries  of  the 
British  Ck)mmonwealth.  A  final  chapter 
discusses  efforts  at  international  educa¬ 
tion. 


Educational  Supervision.  By  Chester 
T.  McNerney.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  1951.  XIV  and  341 
pp.  $4.00. 

Professor  _  McNemey,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  has  prepared  a  book 
in  supervision  designed  to  help  candidates 
for  supervisory  positions  in  the  schools  to 
understand  the  concepts  and  acquire  the 
tools  of  the  trade.  The  treatment  is  based 
upon  a  sound  program  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  The  author  stresses  the  newer 
philosophies  of  supervision  and  his  chap¬ 
ters  refiect  the  principles  and  practices  of 
modern  school  procedures.  Special  topics 
covered  include  the  modern  program  of 
teacher  and  supervisor  planning;  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  evaluation ;  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  supervision  to  trends  in  curricu¬ 
lum  practices ;  and  the  supervisors’  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  community  and  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  it. 


The  Fredonia  Workshop 

in  Teacher  Training 


By  ALLEN  D.  PATTERSON 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

AND 

DWIGHT  K  CURTIS 
Iowa  Stale  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

IN  1945  the  American  Association  professional  experiences  of  prospective 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  recom- 
and  the  American  Association  of  mendations  of  this  committee  shifted 
Teachers  Colleges  initiated  a  study  of  the  emphasis  in  accreditation  from 
the  place  of  student  teaching  in  the  quantitative  to  qualitative  criteria,  re- 
pre-service  education  of  teachers.  The  taining,  however,  a  proper  recognition 
avowed  purpose  of  this  investigation  of  the  former  type, 
was  to  revise  a  portion  of  the  stand-  For  want  of  a  better  name,  these 
ards  used  by  the  organization  in  experiences  were  identified  as  Profes- 
accrediting  colleges  which  prepare  sional  Laboratory  Experiences.  This 
prospective  teachers.  somewhat  cumbersome  label  was  de- 

For  three  years,  a  committee,  headed  vised  to  identify  guided  experiences 
by  Dr.  John  G.  Flowers,  examined  which  have  the  following  goals : 

existing  practices  in  student  teaching  1.  Make  a  direct  contribution  to 

and  developed  new  proposals  for  the  student’s  understanding  of  indi¬ 
accreditation.  With  the  appearance  in  viduals  and  develop  competence  in  his 
1948  of  the  book  length  report^  of  ability  to  guide  learning, 
this  committee,  it  became  evident  that  2.  Require  the  students  to  have 

this  study  had  expanded  into  a  com-  first-hand  experiences  with  children, 
prehensive  survey  of  the  practical  or  youth,  and  adults  in  school  and  corn- 
first-hand  experiences  by  which  pro-  munity  living. 

spective  teachers  learn  the  many  re-  3.  Provide  opportunity  for  the 

sponsibilities  which  are  fulfilled  by  student,  in  terms  of  his  level  of  readi- 
teachers  in  public  schools.  This  vol-  ness,  to  participate  in  the  major  typi- 
ume  and  a  second  publication*  made  cal  activities  of  a  teacher, 
clear  that  many  varied  experiences,  A  careful  reading  of  these  reports 
most  important  of  which  was  student  shows  that  experiences  should  serve  a 
teaching,  needed  to  be  a  part  of  the  two-fold  purpose :  to  develop  readiness 

1  Flowers,  John  G.,  Chairman,  Florence  Stratemeyer,  Allen  D.  Patterson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Lindsey,  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  Teacher  Education, 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Standards  and  Surveys  Committee,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  11  Elm  Street,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1948,  340  pp.,  paper,  $2.50. 

2  Evaluative  Criteria,  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
11  Elm  Street,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1948-49,  38  pp.,  paper,  $.25. 
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for  study  of  organized  course  materials 
and  to  give  the  student  a  chance  to 
apply  and  test  formal  learnings 
acquired  in  college  classes. 

To  acquaint  college  teachers  with 
the  meanings  of  these  reports,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  underwrote  part 
of  the  expenses  of  ten  regional  work¬ 
shops  held  throughout  the  United 
States  during  August,  1950,  Leader¬ 
ship  for  the  workshops  was  provided 
from  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Student  Teaching,  a  national 
organization  which  had  shared  in  the 
preparation  of  the  two  studies  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.  Approximately  400 
directors  and  supervisors  of  student 
teaching  programs  attended  these  work¬ 
shops,  in  most  of  which  attention  was 
directed  to  an  intensive  study  of  the 
pedagogical  and  administrative  signi¬ 
ficances  of  these  revised  standards. 
Then,  in  1951,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  oflBcially  adopted  the  Evaluattve 
Criteria  as  a  basis  for  accrediting  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  programs,  and  tried  out 
the  new  standards  in  four  training 
conferences  for  those  who  would 
actually  visit  colleges  which  desired  to 
be  accredited  by  that  organization. 

In  a  further  effort  to  explore  the 
significance  of  this  broadened  concept 
of  student  teaching,  the  Association 
for  Student  Teaching  selected  as  its 
theme  for  a  1951  workshop,  ‘The  Im¬ 
provement  of  Professional  Laboratory 
Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.’’ 
The  workshop  was  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Fre- 
donia.  New  York,  during  the  week  of 
August  12.  In  attendance  were  forty 
college  and  public  school  teachers 
from  fifteen  different  states.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  workshop  is  presented  be¬ 


low  in  the  form  of  recommendations 
to  teacher  education  institutions. 

Recommendations  of  the  Workshop 

The  intent  of  any  group  in  making 
recommendations  is  to  provoke  consid¬ 
eration,  plans,  and  ultimate  action  by 
the  parties  to  whom  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  directed.  The  members  of 
the  Fredonia  workshop  sensed  so  keen¬ 
ly  the  need  for  action  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality  in  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences  that  the  study  groups  chose  to 
concentrate  upon  bringing  relatively 
few  problems  to  a  sharp  focus.  The 
group  anticipated  that  teacher-educa¬ 
tional  institutions  would  welcome  a 
summary  of  the  most  crucial  needs  for 
improvement  and  would  be  more  likely 
to  attack  a  few  specifically  defined 
problems  than  many  general  problems. 

The  following  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  appraising  the  significance 
of  the  recommendations  from  the  work¬ 
shop: 

1.  The  participants  included  re¬ 
presentatives  from  small  and  large 
liberal  arts  colleges,  state  universities, 
and  small  and  large  teachers  colleges 
— a  cross  section  of  collegiate  organ¬ 
ization,  thought,  and  practice. 

2.  The  participants  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Southwest. 

3.  All  participants  were  in  some 
way  responsible  for  professional  lab¬ 
oratory  exj>erience6. 

4.  The  participants  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  responsible  for  other 
aspects  of  the  students’  programs  such 
as  teaching,  professional  or  academic 
courses,  service  as  student  advisors, 
serving  on  college  committees,  place¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  and  teacher  follow¬ 
up  in  the  field, 

5.  The  participants  screened  pro¬ 
posed  problems  with  discernment  at 
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vising  teachers  could  be  provided  by 
travel  reimbursement.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  negligible  cost  to  the  col¬ 
lege  in  relation  to  value  received. 

IV.  Time,  assistance,  and  facilities 
be  made  available  to  all  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  in  order  to  provide  for 
continuing  study,  evaluation,  and 
research. 

Colleges  not  having  a  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  or  having  only  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  program  find  conducting  studies, 
evaluation,  and  research  practically 
impossible  because  of  lack  of  time, 
secretarial  assistance,  funds,  or  calcu¬ 
lating  machines.  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  professional  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  cannot  be  pursued  with  con¬ 
fidence  unless  colleges  or  universities 
make  provision  for  continuing  re¬ 
search  by  those  responsible  for  labora¬ 
tory  experiences. 

V.  A  committee  be 'established  by  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching 
to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  of  the 
Xational  Education  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Regis¬ 
trars,  and  the  Teachers  College 
Personnel  Association  to  study  the 
type,  form,  and  content  of  guidance 
materials  from  secondary  schools 
and  teacher-educational  institutions, 
to  evaluate  them,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  best  use  in  the 
program  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences. 

The  centralization  of  student  rec¬ 
ords  and  their  resultant  inaccessibility 
poses  a  problem  on  most  college  cam¬ 
puses.  The  offices  of  the  registrar, 
dean  of  men  or  women,  faculty  advi¬ 
sor,  supervisor,  and  placement  direc¬ 


tor  all  contain  data  of  utmost  value  to 
the  supervisor  or  supervising  teacher. 

VI.  An  in-service  education  program 
be  instituted  as  needed  in  order  for 
every  faculty  member  to  understand 
and  to  participate,  as  needed,  in 
some  aspect  of  the  total  counseling 
program. 

The  workshop  considered  the  total 
college  program  to  focus  directly  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  student  to  meet 
successfully  all  professional  laboratory 
experiences  provided  (preceding,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  following  student  teaching) 
and  to  succeed  in  the  profession!.  In 
such  case,  the  total  faculty  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  responsible  in  the  student 
counseling  program. 

VII.  A  program  of  non-school  lab¬ 
oratory  experiences  involving  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  following: 

A.  Student  initiative  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  determining 
personal  needs  and  originat¬ 
ing  plans  of  action  to  meet 
those  needs. 

The  ultimate  goal  in  student  growth 
as  a  teacher  is  increasing  his  ability 
to  provide  for  self-growth.  Therefore, 
he  should,  through  careful  guidance 
from  the  beginning  of  the  professional 
program,  show  increasing  facility  to 
discover  and  participate  in  areas  of 
experience  in  the  school  and  commun¬ 
ity  which  contribute  to  his  confidence 
in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher. 

B.  Student  participation  in 
making  community  surveys. 

Ample  experience  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  surveying  communities  and 
determining  the  personal  adjustment 
essential  to  enable  the  student  to  adapt 
readily  to  the  community  to  which  he 
is  assigned  for  student  teaching. 
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C.  Developing  a  program  of 
laboratory  experiences  which 
will  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  community  in  the  total 
professional  pattern. 

The  student  must  learn  early  in  his 
professional  program,  through  direct 
community  participation,  that  there 
are  endless  inter-relationships  between 
institutions  within  the  community, 
and  he  must  understand  the  effect  that 
these  can  have  mutually  upon  school 
and  community.  Public  education  al¬ 
ways  has  a  community  setting. 

VIII.  Since  human  relationships  arc 
learned  and  are  basic  to  learning, 
every  experience  provided  by  the 
college  curriculum  be  of  concern  to 
the  guidance  program. 

The  teacher  is  a  composite  personal¬ 
ity  and,  therefore,  all  factors  that  have 
bearing  upon  the  kind  of  person  he  is 
becoming  should  be  significant  in  the 
guidance  program.  A  multi-advisory 
system  composed  of  unrelated  seg¬ 
ments  is  not  synchronized  to  the  needs 
of  the  student. 

IX.  Those  concerned  with  teacher 
education  be  responsible  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  counseling 
graduates  in  the  early  years  of  their 
professional  careers. 

The  college  must  provide,  in  co¬ 
operation  wit]i  the  public  schools  and 
other  field  personnel,  a  counseling 
service  which  contributes  directly  to 
the  continued  growth  of  teachers  in 
service  and  to  continued  preparation 
for  service. 

X.  All  colleges  and  universities  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  institute  systematic  prc^rams  of 
evaluation  which  will  be  organized 
as  follows: 


A.  Organized  as  int^ral  parts 
of  their  guidance  program  in 
which  all  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of 
the  student  will  participate. 

B.  Supported  by  an  adequate 
budget. 

C.  Provided  for  in  making  stu¬ 
dent  and  faculty  schedules. 

D.  Directed  toward  both  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  program  of 
the  individual  student  and 
of  institutional  procedures 
and  practices. 

XI.  In  planning  systematic  programs 
of  evaluation,  institutions  recognize 
the  following  facts : 

A.  Evaluative  techniques  should 
be  co-operatively  constructed 
by  those  using  them,  includ¬ 
ing  the  student  himself,  or 
selected  and  accepted  by  that 
group  as  appropriate  instru¬ 
ments  of  evaluation  for  the 
specific  situations  involved. 

B.  Evaluative  techniques  should 
be  varied  in  type  since  no 
one  type,  so  far  evolved,  fits 
all  situations  and  all  indi¬ 
viduals  or  gives  a  complete 
picture  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  student. 

C.  Pertinent  data  gathered 
through  all  types  of  evalua¬ 
tive  experiences  should  be  re¬ 
corded  and  made  available  to 
all  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of 
the  student,  including  the 
student  himself.  The  data 
should  be  so  organized  and 
filed  that  the  records  can  be 
made  readily  available  and 
can  be  easily  interpreted. 
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XII.  Each  college  define  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  values  of  its  off-campus 
student  teaching  prc^ram. 

Purposes  and  values  must  be  pre¬ 
determined,  centers  selected  to  best 
provide  for  determined  purposes  and 
values,  and  a  program  developed  and 
maintained  co-operatively  by  public 
school  and  college. 

XIII.  Student  teaching  includes  a 
full-time  assignment  to  provide  the 
following : 

A.  Increasing  freedom  and  flex¬ 
ibility  as  the  student  demon¬ 
strates  readiness  to  assume 

.  responsibility. 

B.  Opportunity  for  growth  and 
success. 

C.  Development  of  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  security. 

D.  More  adequate  bases  for 
evaluation  of  student  growth. 

Two  major  complaints  given  by  stu¬ 
dents  regarding  student  teaching  are 
that  less  than  a  full-time  assignment 
deprives  them  of  necessary  experiences 
and  that  a  term  or  semester  is  not 
enough  time. 

XIV.  Full-time  student  teaching  be 
provided  off  campus  for  every  stu¬ 
dent. 

Because  of  the  presence,  in  varying 
degrees,  of  selected  pupil  personnel, 
non-public  school  atmosphere,  limita¬ 
tion  in  types  of  experiences,  lack  of 
school-community  inter-relationships, 
and  complex  functions  in  campus  lab¬ 
oratory  schools,  all  students  should 
have  student  teaching  experiences  in  a 
public  school  preceding  service  in  the 
field. 


XV.  The  college  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  adequate  financial  sup¬ 
port,  supervision,  and  professional 
leadership  of  the  off-campus  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  end  that  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  the  student  teaching 
program  which  the  college  would 
maintain  on  campus. 

Student  teaching  is  necessarily  the 
most  ex{)en8ive  aspect  of  the  teacher 
education  program.  This  fact,  teacher- 
educational  institutions  must  some  day 
accept. 

XVI.  Consideration  be  given  to  the 
development  of  a  more  complete 
program  of  student  teacher  experi¬ 
ences  and  flexibility  within  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  was  deemed  possible  only 
w’hen  the  public  school  and  college  co¬ 
operatively  develop  a  working  plan, 
making  the  total  school  program  and 
personnel  available  for  student  teach¬ 
ing. 

XVII.  In-service  programs  be  plan¬ 
ned  so  that  all  members  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  systems  involved  become  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  off-campus 
student  teaching  program,  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  attendant  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  in- 
service  programs  and  for  other  reasons, 
colleges  may  find  that  concentration 
of  student  teachers  in  a  few  designated 
off-campus  centers  may  provide  totally 
superior  conditions. 

The  members  of  the  Fredonia  work¬ 
shop  will  feel  amply  rewarded  for 
their  efforts  when  they  learn  of  im¬ 
provements  in  the  quality  of  profes¬ 
sional  laboratory  experiences  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above  recommendations. 
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School  Community  BelatiooB.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Yeager.  New  York.  The  Dryden 
Preaa.  1951.  xii  and  464  pagea.  $4.75. 

School  Community  Relations  ia  addresaed 
to  public  achool  officials,  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  community  leaders,  who  must 
deal  with  the  manifold  problems  of  school- 
community  relations  and  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  especially  with  the  rich  develop¬ 
ment  of  childhood.  The  text  recognizes 
the  total  educational  and  social  pattern 
of  living  which  exists  in  any  American 
community.  The  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  clubs  and  recreational  centres, 
and  all  agencies  and  institutions  of  the 
community  are  conceived  collectively  as 
dominating  educational  influences  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  The  volume  provides  a 
great  deal  of  practical  material  for  those 
who  set  policy  and  administer  school- 
community  relations.  —  Williak  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 


Local  Public  School  Administration. 
By  Benjamin  Floyd  Pittenger.  New  York. 
McOraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1951. 
XV  and  512  pp.  $4.75. 

This  book  will  introduce  students  to  the 
extensive  literature  of  the  fleld  of  the 
administration  of  public  education  on  the 
local  level  in  the  United  States.  Active 
and  alert  in-service  school  administrators 
will  And  the  book  a  helpful  guide  in  the 
acquisition  of  better  understandings  of 
their  local  professional  problems  and  the 
material  presented  will  aid  these  school¬ 
men  in  developing  better  techniques  for 
the  handling  of  these  problems.  The 
author  is  careful  to  present  the  larger 
background  of  state  and  federal  activities 
within  the  framework  of  which  the  local 
administrator  functions.  There  is  a 
weaith  of  material  and  the  volume  is  very 
carefuliy  organized.  Excellent  for  gradu¬ 
ate  courses,  and  for  the  active  administra¬ 
tor  on  the  job.  —  WiLUAif  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 


Teaching  Secondary  English.  By  John 
J.  DeBoer,  W'alter  V.  Kaulfers  and  Helen 
Rand  Miller.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.  1951.  xiii  and  427  pages. 
$4.00. 

This  book,  addressed  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  administrator,  the  curriculum 
worker,  and  the  prospective  teacher,  con¬ 
centrates  upon  the  role  of  English  in  the 
total  school  program  in  a  period  of  social 
change  and  educational  reorganization. 
Throughout  the  volume,  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  assumption  that  educa¬ 
tional  programs  should  take  into  account 
both  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner 
and  the  demands  of  the  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  The  content  draws  upon  material 
supplied  by  recent  studies  in  child  devel¬ 
opment,  linguistics,  the  psychology  of 
learning,  curriculum  development,  and  the 
effects  of  mass  meaid  of  communication. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Beadings  for  the  Atomic  Age.  Edited 
by  M.  David  Hoffman.  New  York.  Globe 
Book  Company.  1950.  xv  and  406  pages. 
$2.80. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  stated 
that :  “The  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  do  not  operate  in  a  social 
and  political  vacuum.  .  .  .  The  central  im¬ 
plications  of  atomic  energy  are  as  much 
ethical  ah  they  are  physical,  as  certainly 
political  as  they  are  economic.”  This  book 
of  readings  covers  the  whole  broad  and 
dramatic  problem  of  atomic  energy.  The 
articles  have  been  selected  from  among 
the  writings  of  the  most  outstanding 
authorities  in  the  world.  The  articles  face 
the  issues  frankly  and  should  challenge 
the  best  thought  of  our  high  school  citi¬ 
zens.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  1 
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Elementary  School  Administration  and 
Supervision.  By  Williard  S.  EUbree  and 
Harold  J.  McNally.  New  York.  American 
Book  Company.  1951.  X  and  457  pages. 
$4.50. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  authors, 
both  of  them  professors  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  to  provide  a  broad  over¬ 
view  of  the  kinds  of  problems  faced  by 
principals  and  supervisors  of  elementary 
schools,  and  to  develop  guide  lines  for 
action.  The  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  educational  thought  and 
action  of  the  past  several  decades  have 
had  considerable  effect  upon  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision.  The  content  of 
the  text  is  divided  into  seven  major  sec¬ 
tions:  the  principalship ;  organizing  for 
teaching  and  learning;  administering 
pupil  personnel;  administering  special 
services;  management  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  supplies,  and  equipment ;  integrating 
school  and  community  life;  and  instruc¬ 
tional  improvement  and  teacher  growth  m 
service.  The  authors  indicate  that  the 
material  developed  out  of  needs  identified 
in  their  educational  experience  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  classrooms,  in  supervisory  and 
administrative  positions,  in  intensive 
studies  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
in  their  work  as  college  instructors  of 
prospective  elementary  school  leaders.  The 
Volume  should  be  of  great  practical  help 
to  elementary  school  workers  of  all  kinds, 
and  more  especially  to  principals  and  sup- 
ervi^rs.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 


The  Hebrew  Impact  on  Western  Civil¬ 
ization.  Dagobert  Runes,  editor.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library,  1951,  921  pp. 
$10.00. 

The  Philosophical  Library  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  its  recent  publication  of 
what  may  well  be  described  as  a  veritable 
treasure  trove  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  role  of  the  Jew  in  the  various 
areas  of  Western  culture.  Seventeen  out¬ 
standing  scholars  in  the  fields  of  Hebrew 
culture,  philosophy,  religion,  medicine,  the 
social  sciences,  the  arts,  the  physical  and 
mental  sciences,  journalism,  politics,  and 
law  have  collaborated  in  this  interesting¬ 
ly  written  and  well  edited  work.  A  well 


selected  bibliography  is  appended  to  each 
essay.  An  extensive  index  makes  the  book 
a  good  reference  tool.  The  list  of  writers 
consists  of  Jews  and  non-Jews,  including 
Abraham  I.  Katsh,  L.  L.  Bernard,  Hugo 
Bieber,  Maurice  J.  Karpf,  A.  A.  Roback, 
Solomon  R.  Eagan,  Cecil  Roth,  Karl 
Schwartz,  Paul  Nettl,  Walter  Sorrel, 
Rudolf  Kayser,  Curtis  Lubinski,  Richard 
Van  Dyck,  William  B.  Ziff,  Martin  L. 
Wolf,  Vergellius  Fern  and  Kurt  V.  Lei- 
decker.  The  symposium  is  not  apologetic 
in  its  approach ;  it  is  an  objective  study 
designed  to  disseminate  the  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information  which  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Jew  and 
Judaism,  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  —  David 
Rl'Davskt,  Instructor,  NYU  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Executive  Director,  Jewish  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  Essex  County,  Newark 
2,  N.  J. 

Elementary  Science  Education  In 
American  Public  Schools.  By  Harrington 
Wells.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  1951.  IX  and  333  pag;es. 
$4.25. 

This  book  is  planned  as  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  methods  of  instruction  in  science 
for  the  first  eight  grades.  Emphasis 
throughout  is  placed  upon  the  inter¬ 
weaving  of  all  science  with  all  phases  of 
the  child’s  development,  both  in  school  and 
out  of  school.  The  author,  wisely,  assumes 
content  backgrounds  in  physical  and 
biological  science  and,  consequently,  the 
text  is  confined  largely  to  methods.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
listing  of  resource  aids,  including  audio¬ 
visual  sources  of  supply,  a  bibliography 
of  publications,  pictures,  agencies  dealing 
with  the  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  a  host  of  other  sources  which 
teachers  will  want  to  tap  for  their  science 
experiences  with  children. 

The  Portable  Melville.  Edited,  and 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Jay  Leyda.  New 
York.  The  Viking  Press.  1952.  XXII 
and  746  pp.  $2.50. 

Contains  two  complete  novels,  Typee 
and  Billy  Budd;  self-contained  portions  of 
four  other  novels;  stories,  including 
“Bartleby;”  early  and  later  poems, 
journals,  marginalia,  and  other  writings; 
and  specially  arranged  letters. 


HOW  U.  8.  8AVIN08  tONDf  ARI  MYINO  OPP  POR 
MRS.  MARY  GALLON  OP  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

** Janet  and  Jack  are  my  twin  reaaona  for  buying  bonds, ’*  says  Mary 
Gallon.  “I’ve  been  a  widow  ainoe  they  were  8  but  since  1942  I’ve  been 
buying  bonds  for  their  college  education— as  well  as  for  defense.  By 
setting  aside  10%  of  each  week’s  pay  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan 
where  I  work,  I’ve  saved  the  money.  So  it’s  Butler  University  few  my 
twins  this  fall— thanks  to  my  United  States  Savings  Bonds!’’ 
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just  as  easily!  The  important  thing  is  you  ujork  or  the  Bond-A~Month  Plan  where 

■tart  your  program  today/  Just  take  you  bank.  You  may  save  as  little  as  $1.25  a 

M  simple  steps.  week  or  as  much  as  $375  a  month.  If  you 
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Decide  to  save  a  regular  amount  syste-  You’ll  bo  providing  security  not  only  for 

i^y,  week  aft^  week  or  ^nth  after  yourself  and  your  family  but  for  the  free 

m,  Evm  a  $mall  sufn,  saved  on  a  way  of  life  that*!  ao  important  to  ua 

ic^  basis,  becomes  a  large  sum  in  an  And  in  far  leas  time  than  you  think,  your 

leingly  short  time!  plans  will  turn  into  reality,  just  as  Mary 

Start  saving  automatically  by  signing  Gallon’s  are  doing. 

POR  YOUR  SICURITY,  AND  YOUR  COUNTRY'S  TOO,  SAVI  NOW— 
THROUGH  RIOULAR  PURCHASI  OP  U.  S.  SAVINGS  RONDSI 
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